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Winter Cluster Temperature 


By V. G. Milum 
Apiculturist, University of Illinois 


{Professor V. G. Milum has been a fre- 
— contributor to our columns during 

e years. Aside from teaching Entomol- 
ogy. and helping to direct beekeeping activ- 
ities in Dllinois, he finds time to write 
bulletins on beekeeping, also to conduct 
experiments on various phases of bee- 
keeping. His work on the winter cluster 
is a worthwhile contribution to our in- 
dustry .—Editor. ] 

While considerable investigation 
has been made on the subject of 
wintering, there seems to be no sub- 
ject having as many different theo- 
ries as regards the proper methods of 
securing the best results. No doubt, 
many of these apparent differences 
are due to actual climatic conditions, 
others to differences in strength of 
colonies, and still others to physio- 
logical differences in the bees of the 
colonies, possibly related in some 
cases to the prevalence of insect dis- 
eases and parasites. ‘Then, too, 
much that has been written has been 
due to a misinterpretation of the re- 
sults and writings of others. 

One common error is in regard to 
the temperature of the winter clus- 
ter of a colony of bees. United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Farmer’s Bulletin No. 93, gave the 
results of the observations of Phillips 
and Demuth, who used electrical 
thermometer (thermocouples) to 
study the temperatures of winter 
clusters in 1912-1913. In their con- 
clusions they state, in part, that when 
the lowest point among the bees 
reaches a temperature of “57° F., 
the bees begin to form a compact 
cluster, and if the temperature of 
the air surrounding them continues 
to drop, they begin to generate heat 
within the cluster, often reaching 
temperatures considerably higher 
than those at which they were for- 
merly quiet and satisfied.’’ Although 
no one has disproven this statement, 
it is in direct opposition to various 
erroneous interpretations of many 
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succeeding, as well as just recent 
writers, who imply that the temper- 
ature of the winter cluster is 57°F. 
or else that is the temperature which 
the bees try to maintain. 

Some state that the outer shell 
of the cluster is always maintained 
at 57°F. while others use 46°F. as the 
minimum, but if one examines clus- 
ters of bees during cold weather, it is 
easy to find chilled, immovable bees, 
especially on the lateral edges and 
bottom of the cluster. They may 
or may not be dead depending upon 
how long they have been in that 
position and condition. Individual 
bees become chilled if motionless 
at a temperature of approximately 
42°F. even though they may have 
honey in their honey stomachs. In- 
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creasing temperature may revive 
them again it they have not been 
too long exposed. 

One needs only to glance at the 
charts presented in the publication 
of Phillips and Demuth and others 
who have studied the cluster temper- 
atures with electrical thermometers 
to see the fallacy of some of these 
statements. In Fig. 1 of Bulletin No. 
93, the temperature of the center of 
a certain colony cluster is shown to 
have varied from 68°F. at an outside 
temperature of 68°F. at the begin- 
ning of a 28-hour period to a center 
of the cluster temperature of 60.4° 
F., with an outside temperature of 
48.2°F. at the end of the period at 
which time the temperature of two 
couples on the outer edge of the 
aiuster are shown as 57°F. (the 
lower one) and 63°F. Heat produc- 
tion began shortly thereafter with 
the temperature of the center at one 
time as high as 89.5°F. at an outside 
temperature of 41°F.* 

In Fig. 2 of this same _ bulletin, 
during a period from October 14 to 
February 6, with a winter storage 
room temperature of 38° to 45°F., 
the temperature of the center of a 
cluster of bees varied from 64° to 
89°F. Why should anyone state that 
57°F. is the temperature of the clus- 
ter or that which the bees try to 
maintain? : 

The results of our own studies of 
colony temperatures over a period 
of three years also disprove this. 
Using 44 thermocouples in each of 
five colonies with different amounts 
of winter packing, results were tabu- 
lated and reported in Research 
Bulletin 75 of the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, University of Wis- 
consin, as also in the 28th Annual 
Report of the Illinois State Beekeep- 
ers’ Association. 

The graph of the colony tempera- 
tures of five different colonies show- 
ed the highest temperatures within 
the clusters to vary from 68°F. to 
90°F. at outside temperatures vary- 
ing from 52°F. to -22.6°F., with a 
general range of the highest cluster 
temperatures generally between 78° 
and 86°F., this in spite of the amount 


of packing. 


*The reader should keep in mind that 
in this discussion, all temperatures refer- 
red to are for broodless colonies. When 
broodrearing is in progress, a temperature 
near 93°F. will be found in more or less 
of the broodnest, depending upon its size, 
the strength of the colony, protection, and 
outside temperatures. 
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The low of 68°F. for the highest 
temperature of a cluster occurred in 
a colony without packing during a 
blizzard when the outside tempera- 
ture had dropped to -13.6°F. From 
the readings of the 44 thermocouples 
before, during, and atter the bliz- 
zard it was determined that the clus- 
ter at the time of the swift drop in 
temperature, had contracted away 
from the stores in the upper part of 
the hive. _It apparently was unable 
to maintain its temperature because 
tne active, heat-producing bees we.e 
unable to secure honey, the source 
of the necessary energy for muscular 
activity required to produce heat. 
Fortunately, for this particular colo- 
ny, the blizzard suffered a relapse, 
the outside temperatures rose con- 
siderably, the cluster shifted upward 
on the frames, the bees were again 
in contact with honey stores. Wnat 
happened four days later with a 
-22.6°F. outside temperature? This 
colony maintained its highest tem- 
perature and seemed in no apparent 
danger since it was in contact with 
its stores of honey. It survived this 
more severe ordeal. 

This example serves as evidence 
of the importance of having adequate 
stores above the central portion of 
the cluster. Stores in contact with 
only the lateral edge of the cluster 
may be of little value to the general 
cluster since during prolonged cold 
periods, the chilled bees of the lat- 
eral edges and bottom of the cluster 
cannot produce heat nor pass the 
stores on to the main body of the 
cluster. Many beekeepers have had 
colonies perish under this set of 
conditions, even with abundant 
stores in the hive but improperly 
located in regard to the cluster. The 
proper place for winter stores is 
above the cluster and in direct con- 
tact with it, not below the cluster 
or at the sides where the outer rim 
of the cluster in contact with the 
stores may consist of only chilled, 
inactive bees during a cold period. 
A recent writer who recommended 
that the winter stores be in the lower 

body should have made clear that 
he was speaking from experience in 
a warmer climate than where sub- 
zero temperatures might prevail for 
several days at a time. Locality 
makes a difference—not in the re- 
action of the bees to a given set of 
conditions—but in the conditions. 


In Butler’s ‘Feminine Monarchie,” 
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2nd Edition, 1623, one of the recom- 
mendations for successful wintering 
is to bore a hole through the combs 
(in straw hives) with a sharpened 
broom stick in order that the bees 
might have a passageway through 
which to carry stores and to rear- 
range their cluster after each and 
before the next succeeding cold 
spell. Modern beekeepers accomplish 
the same purpose when they use two 
hive bodies for wintering. The space 
above the top bars of the frames 
of the lower body and below the 
bottom bars of the second body pro- 
vides a much needed passageway 
since the bees and the cluster can- 
not shift sideways through the par- 
allel combs. The cluster of a colony 
wintered in a hive with one body 
only contracts and expands, chiefly 
lengthwise of and up and down on 
the combs. The second body gives 
greater flexibility and in northern 
climates the ideal is to have the bulk 
of the stores in the second or upper 
body immediately above the center 
of the cluster. Its heat escaping up- 
ward allows for feeding and move- 
ment in that direction and rearrange- 
ment of the cluster when the weather 
is favorable. 
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Another one of these common er- 
rors at least according to this 
writer’s observations is in regard to 
the movement of bees from the in- 
side to the outside of the cluster. 
The common statement is that there 
is a constant interchange of bees 
from the outside to the inside of the 
cluster, some assuming apparently 
without observation that the inter- 
change is greater in cold weather. 
Some speakers and writers endow 
the bees with a mutual understand- 
ing that provides the perfectly con- 
tented bees from within the cluster 
to crawl boldly out of their warmth 
and relieve the poor shivering (they 
may actually be immovable from 
cold) comrades on the outside of 
the cluster. Yes, it could be a beau- 
tiful and philanthropic arrangement 
for the relief of certain distressed, 
chilled, and perishing bees, but it 
just isn’t true under all conditions 
and extremes of temperature. 

Now that statement will place the 
writer under a heavy cross-fire but 
if the editors will provide the space 
next month, we will try to tell some 
of the things that really happen in 
the edge of the cluster. 

(To be continued) 





Bees Like Their Bedrooms Lighted 


In Bryson City, No. Car., Mr. K. E. Bennett has located 22 colonies of bees. 





Down 


over the bank at the right of the picture there is a street light, and at night the 
front of each hive is lighted up as though a fluorescent light were playing on them 
—and the bees seem to enjoy it. 
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Beekeeping in England 


By George A. Carter, B. Sc., A. I. C. 
(Continued from October Issue) 


The principal nectar plant of Eng- 
land is the white clover (Trifolium 
repens), but a brief description of 
the pollen plants may be of interest. 

Colonies kept in gardens can gath- 
er pollen from the winter aconites 
and erocuses, if the weather then is 
suitable for flight. But for early 
pollen, bees in out-apiaries have to 
forage among the catkins of the 
hazel (Corylus) in February with 
the “pussy” willow (Salix caprea) 
yielding in March. 

Many wild flowers such as dande- 
lion (Taraxacum officinale) follow 
as the season advances, from April 
onwards. In April the fruit trees are 
in blossom, and bees near apple, pear 
and plum orchards have a rich har- 
vest from which to gather pollen. 

The hawthorn and holly are among 
other pollen-bearing trees in blossom 
in May. In June, sainfoin (Onobry- 
chis viciifolia), charlock (Sinapis ar- 
vensis) and clovers (family Legum- 
inosae) in variety, add to the supply. 

From this month onward, hun- 
dreds of varieties of the flowers of 
the English countryside will yield. 
Such flowers include the rose bay 
willow herb (Envilobium angustifo- 
lium), ragwort (Senecio Jacobaea), 
and common red poppy (Papaver 
Rhaeas) of the corn fields. 

Flowers of the gardens, for which 
England is justly famous, add their 
quota with Helenium, asters, golden- 
rod, mignonette, and rose, as ex- 
amples. Late pollen is gathered 
from the ivy (Hedera Helix). Au- 
tumn in England is a slow and grad- 
val season extending from Septem- 
ber to late October. 

As for nectar, there are over one 
thousand varieties of wild flowers, 
from which the bees gathar the 
sweet. The main flow occurs during 
June and July from members of 
the Leguminosae family, which in- 
cludes the white clover (Trifolium 
repens), the major nectar producing 
plant of England. It is generally ac- 
cepted that commercial beekeeping 
on a large scale pre-supposes the 
presence of this plant in consider- 
able acreage, and growing on chalk 
soil, land which is not damp and low 
lying. 

Charlock, the wild mustard, is an- 


other of the principal nectar plants, 
and can be seen growing among the 
corn; end a white variety (wild rad- 
ish) thrives in areas having soils 
lacking in lime, and also yields some 
nectar. 

Where woodlands have been clear- 
ed, the rose bay willow herb (fire- 
weed) and ragwort are listed among 
the principal honey plants. The 
main flow occurs from early June 
to the end of July, reaching a peak 
about mid-July. 

In favorable years the lime trees 
(family Tilaceae) add a considerable 
quantity. 

Secondary nectar plants include 


weeds like dandelions, and trees 
such as sycamore (Acer pseudo- 
Platanus), bawthorn (Crataegus 


monogyna). holly (Ilex Aquifolium), 
and many flowering trees and shrubs 
grown in gardens. 

At certain altitudes, and in well- 
defined localities, a variety of honey 
known as “heather honey” is ob- 
tained from Erica, principally from 
the variety Calluna vulgaris, the 
Ling, which flowers from July to 
September. This plant, and minor 
members of the same family, are 
found in considerable acreages in 
the West Country (‘Lorna Doone” 
country) parts of South Wales, and 
to a lesser extent in Derbyshire. 

Scotland, of course, is famous for 
its heather honey. There is another 
specialized nectar plant, the sea- 
lavender (Limonium vulgare) which 
grows on the “saltings’”. the marsh 
lands of Essex, on the Thames Es- 
tvary. This yields during late July 
and August. 

Nectar flows are, of course, 2ov- 
erned by many factors, not all of 
which are clearly understood yet. 
Warm sunnv days, with moist nights 
are favorable, especially if the spring 
has not been too late in arrival. 

But it is the presence of the hun- 
dreds of nectar-yielding plants, 
with variable climatic conditions, 
which explains the infinite variety 
of Fnglish honeys found, as one 
travels from one end of the Jand to 
the other. The average annual yield 
of honey per colony is about 40 
pounds. 

Ashstead, Surrey, England. 
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Producing Honey and Gladioli 


By L. A. Luedtke 


I have kept bees since 
I was 17, starting with 
six colonies. I now have 
100 colonies and as a side- 
line grow about 60,000 
gladioli each year. We are 
located at Lake Geneva, 
Wis., about one mile out 
on the South Lake Shore 
Drive. 

Our bees are all win- 
tered outside and each 
one is packed separately. 
We use dry forest leaves 
with about four inches of 
packing. Leaves are plac- 
ed under the _ bottom 
board, also on top to a 
depth of from four to six 
inches. We use a form 
which is four inches larg- 
er than the hive with one 
loose end. This end has 
four hooks. The form is 
pulled across the hive 
from the front then the 
end is hooked in place. 
First, we place tar paper 
around the hive which is 
nailed together with two 
strips of lath. A strip of 
board is nailed over the 


bottom board to form a. 


tunnel. Tar paper is nail- 
ed at the front to this 
board, also to the bottom 
board. This is the only 
place where we nail the 
tar paper. The paper is 
cut just large enough to 
fit inside the form. We 
have a leaf carrier which 
holds enough leaves for 
one hive. 

When we unpack the 
bees in the spring it’s a 
fast job. The two strips 
are loosened at the front, 
paper pulled up, and 
packing placed in the car- 
rier. This packing is stor- 
ed from year to year and 
is always dry. We add 
new packing each fall as 
needed. 

Our bees winter 100 per 
cent, and come out nice 
and dry in the spring. We 
have a bottom entrance 
about % by 2 inches or a 
little more. 
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Mr. Luedtke’s home and apiary of 81 colonies at Lake 
Geneva, Wis.. Picture taken January 19, 1942, with 12 
inches of snow and 26° below zero. 





This picture and the one below are the same view 
taken at different times of the year. 





The bees are closely watched during the win- 
ter so no ice will clog the entrance. We leave the 
outer cover on the hive when packing. This gives 
a dead air space. 

Lake Geneva, Wisc. 
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To date you probably have not 
given much thought to planning the 
Thanksgiving dinner. And we still 
have so much to be thankful for! 
The horrible almost unbelievable de- 
struction that is war, is still far 
away from our shores; we do not 
live in momentary dread of robot 
bombs crashing our homes; this 
country still is ours—a country in 
which we dare to think, and within 
reason, live as we please; the tide 
of battle has turned and now it ap- 
pears a matter of time until victory 
is ours. As regards inner man, 
though our variety is a bit more 
limited, we still have ample food; 
we are dependent upon no other 
nation to furnish food for starving 
children; honey, our finest sweet is 
still unrationed and its use is lim- 
ited only by our ingenuity and en- 
terprise. 

This fall I telephoned a woman to 
see if her grapes were ready. (The 
Nielsen’s new plantings have not as 
yet come into bearing but are doing 
fine!) I could just taste their luscious 
purple juice mingled with that in- 
imitable honey flavor. Some little 
marauders had taken advantage of 
her absence the previous afternoon, 
stripping the arbor vines except for 
a paltry half-gallon. Naturally, she 
was irked. Fruits were high priced 
and difficult to buy this year. Then 
the telephone rang, bringing news of 
the death of a young man stationed 
with her own boy. Pilfered grapes 
became a pale annoyance. She sum- 
med it up quite neatly, ““‘We can look 
forward to another crop next year; 
for this other there is no hope.” So, 
if we cannot find print for a new 
apron, buy canned pineapple as of- 
ten as we like, have to play hide 
and seek for a can of salmon, let’s 
think of these pale annoyances as 
the temporary things they are, glad- 
ly endured if they help in any way 








So Much to be 
Thankful For 


By Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 


Pastry turkey struts across 
the luscious jellied honey 
mince pie.—Photo courtesy 
Kenyon & Eckhardt. 


to bring our loved ones back—safe 
and sooner. Let’s get busy and count 
our blessings. It will be a big job 
—one I'll wager we won't finish! 

Using the still ample substitutes, 
it is really fun to plan the kind of 
dinner that will bring forth invol- 
untary exclamations of approval 
from satisfied diners—be they guests 
or just folks. If you can’t have the 
traditional turkey, the _ elusively 
honey-flavored sausages will be a 
welcome treat. The use of these 
recipes need not be confined to the 
Thanksgiving dinner. They are 
most acceptable any time. 

Do not overlook the Reader’s Ex- 
change tucked in at the end of our 
recipes. And DO send in your favor- 
ite honey recipes and time saving 
hints so that we may share them with 
others. Here’s a big thank you for 
the nice letters received to date. 
Keev them coming! Your comments 
and suggestions are always welcome. 
Send them to: Mrs. Benjamin Niel- 
sen, Aurora, Nebraska. 

Cornbread and Little Honeyed 

Sausages 

Three-fourths pound sausage (12 
links), 1 egg, 1 tablespoon honey, 
% cup milk, % cup All-Bran, 1 
tablespoon melted shortening, 1 cup 
sifted flour, % teaspoon salt, 2% 
teaspoons baking powder, and 4 
cup cornmeal. 

Simmer sausage for ten minutes in 
just enough water to cover. Drain 
well, saving liquid. Beat egg well; 
add honey and milk. Stir in All- 
Bran and melted, cooled shortening. 
Sift flour, salt, baking powder, and 
cornmeal together; add to bran mix- 
ture, stirring until liquid and dry in- 
gredients are combined. Arrange 
sausages like spokes of wheel in bot- 
tom of greased pan. Cover with 
batter. Bake in moderately hot 
oven about 25 minutes. Turn out 
upside down on plate while hot. 
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Serve at once with cream gravy 

made of sausage liquid and milk. 

Yield: 6 servings (8-inch round pan). 
Lima Frankfurter Soup 

One cup dried lima beans, 6 cups 
cold water, 1 small onion, sliced, 1 
medium carrot, sliced, 14 teaspoons 
salt, % teaspoon pepper, % tea- 
spoon dry mustard, 1 tablespoon 
vinegar, 1 teaspoon Worcestershire 
sauce, 2 tablespoons honey, and 2 
frankfurters, sliced. 

Soak lima beans overnight in 
water to cover. Drain, and place in 
a kettle with 6 cups water, onion, 
carrot, salt, pepper, and mustard. 
Cover and bring to a boil. Simmer 
gently for two hours. Rub through 
a coarse sieve, add vinegar, Wor- 
cestershire sauce, honey, and sliced 
frankfurters. Reheat, uncovered, 
until the soup is desired consistency. 

Honey Pumpkin Chiffon Pie 

One envelope unflavored gelatine, 
%, cup cold water, 1% cups canned 
pumpkin, % cup milk, % teaspoon 
ginger, 4% teaspoon nutmeg, % tea- 
spoon cinnamon, % teaspoon salt, 
3%4 cup honey, and 3 eggs. 

To slightly beaten egg yolks add 
one-half of the honey, pumpkin, 
milk, salt, and spices. Cook until 
thick in double boiler. Soften gela- 
tine in cold water. Add to hot pump- 
kin mixture, mix thoroughly and 
cool. When it begins: to thicken, 
fold in stiffly beaten egg whites to 
which the other half of the honey 
has been added. Beat egg white until 
stiff, then beat honey in gradually. 
Pour into previously baked or gra- 
ham cracker pie crust. Chill in re- 
frigerator or other cold place. If 
desired spread with honey sweeten- 
ed whipped cream just before serv- 
ing. 

Jellied Honey Mince Pie 

One envelope unflavored gelatine, 
2% cups cold water, % cup currants, 
% cup honey, 1 teaspoon ground 
cinnamon, 2 cups apples, chopped 
very fine, “% cup seeded raisins, 
chopped fine, 1 teaspoon mace, % 
teaspoon salt, and 2 tablespoons 
lemon juice. 

Soften gelatine in % cup water. 
Mix apples, raisins, currants, honey, 
spices, and salt with two cups of 
the water. Simmer until apples are 
very tender. Dissolve softened gela- 
tine in hot fruit mixture. Add lemon 
juice and cool. When mixture just 
begins to thicken slightly, pour into 
baked pie shell and chill. Serve with 
hot orange sauce, hard sauce, or 
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whipped cream, as desired. Center 
of pie may be garnished with turkey 
cut out of pastry. Use turkey shap- 
ed cutter, or lay a turkey cut out of 
paper on top of the dough and cut 
around it with a sharp pointed knife. 
Mark in feathers and head feathers 
with back of knife. Use a currant 
for the eye. Brush lightly with meit- 
ed butter and bake in a hot oven 
until lightly browned. Strips of 
baked pastry may be used instead of 
the turkey, if desired. 
Honey Nut Pilaff 

One-third cup warm water, 12 tea- 
spoon salt, 2 shredded wheat bis- 
cuits, 4% cup nuts, finely chopped, 
% cup honey, %8 cup cold water, % 
teaspoon vanilla, and 1 tablespoon 
butter. 

Dissolve salt in warm water. Cut 
shredded wheat biscuits in half, then 
split, following side seam. Place in 
shallow pan and sprinkle with salt- 
ed water. Bake in slow oven 325 de- 
grees F., about 10 minutes. Boil 
honey and cold water 4 minutes. 
Cool, add vanilla. Sprinkle each 
piece of shredded wheat with nuts, 
cover with the honey syrup, dot 
with butter and pile two deep. Re- 
turn to hot oven, 425 degrees F., and 
bake 5 minutes. Serve warm. Any 
extra honey syrup may be served 
in pitcher at the table. Serves 4. 

Upside-Down Honey Muffins 

One cup of bran, 1 cup milk, 2 
tablespoons shortening, %4 cup hon- 
ey, 1 egg, beaten, 1 cup sifted flour, 
14 teaspoon salt, 3 teaspoons baking 
powder, 5 tablespoons honey, and 
11% cups sour, pitted cherries, drain- 
ed. 

Soak the bran in milk for 5 min- 
utes. Cream shortening and honey; 
add egg and heat well. Add bran 
mixture. Sift together flour, salt, 
and baking powder. Add to bran 
mixture and stir only until well 
mixed. In each well-greased muffin 
pan, put 1 teaspoon of honey and 6 
cherries. Top with muffin batter, fill- 
ing each % full. Bake in hot oven, 
400 degrees F., for 25 minutes. Turn 
out of pans, upside down. Makes 15 
medium muffins. 

Reader’s Exchange 

Mrs. C. W. asks: ‘Did you know 
that if the measuring cup is slight- 
ly greased before using, the honey 
will slip out to the last drop?” A 
real time and honey saver that! 

Mr. J. M. asks for recipes using 
fruits, vegetables, and other products 
grown on our own places. 
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Wintering 
By E. R. Root 
(Continued from October issue) 


Extracts from the new article in the 
1945 edition of the ABC & XYZ of Bee 
Culture: 

(In the two preceding issues of this 
journal we attempted to show why there 
is such a diversity of opinion among 
authorities on the question of whether 
or not insulation should be put around the 
hive to protect the colony within from 
too rapid changes of temperature. We drew 
the conclusion that the locality would ac- 
count for most of the differences on the 
basis of average temperatures; rapid 
ness; proximities to large bodies of water; 
changes from hot to cold; moisture or dry- 
quality of winter stores, and scarcity of 
natural pollen. We also explained how 
bees are cold-blooded animals and not 
warm blooded like human beings; that con- 
ditions that would apply to one would not 
necessarily apply to e other. We men- 
tioned some of the heresies of the past, viz.; 
hives too small to support a cluster bi 
enough to stand the cold; extracting a 
the honey and feeding sugar syTUD; re- 
moving all pollen combs because it was 
allege — caused dysentery; packing 
so heavily as to prevent the sun on warm 
days from penetrating to the cluster. 

We now come to the new doctrine of 
wintering that is explained by Dr. C. L. 
Farrar of the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine. This was given in 
Gleanings for September, 1943, and is not 
here reproduced. In this Dr. Farrar held 
that there should be a young queen, a colony 
strong enough to occupy two or three 
Langstroth hive bodies with a winter nest 
in between, 40 to 50 pounds of stores, and 
last but not least, wy 4 of pollen re- 
serves, some of which covered with 
honey. In short, he held that it was a 
problem of not “how or where bees are 
wintered, but what kind of colonies are 
wintered.” With this preliminary state- 
ment we are now ready to go on with 
the story. as given in the 1945 edition 
of the ABC & XYZ of Bee Culture.) 


The Old Versus the New 
Doctrine of Wintering 

While the author believes that this 
new doctrine offers great possibili- 
ties for the future, the average bee- 
keeper will be slow to see the im- 
portance of colonies strong enough 
to fill two or three hive bodies such 
as have just been described. He will 
be slower still to adopt the means 
for securing large reserves of pollen, 
both natural and artificial. It will 
be bard to convince him that such a 
colony should have from 40 to 50 
pounds of his best none. The author 
recommends large pollen reserves, 
and packing, until you find you can 
dispense with packing. 

The author has been connected 
with a study of bee behavior and all 
its ramifications into the practi- 
cal management of bees for nearly 
75 years. Often he has sat at the feet 
of L. L. Lanstroth affectionately call- 


ed Father Langstroth; has come in 
contact with leaders all over the 
United States, especially men of sci- 
entific training and he has made up 
his mind not to recommend the adop- 
tion of new methods in a wholesale 
way but rather on a small scale for 
the first year. The new doctrine of 
wintering, as promulgated by the 
United States Bureau of Entomology, 
or more specifically, by James I. 
Hambleton and his staff at the Bee 
Culture Laboratories, has been be- 
fore the public now for something 
like seven years, a part of it over a 
much longer period. The author be- 
lieves that those who give this new 
method a careful trial in many local- 
ities will secure not only a larger 
production of honey and beeswax, 
but lift the industry from the heavy 
winter losses that have occurred in 
parts of the United States and 
Europe. In other words, the doctrine 
of packing hives has not eliminated 
winter losses. 


The Effect of Locality 


In the foregoing, stress has been 
laid upon the importance of large 
reserves of pollen and good honey, 
both in the fall and in the spring. 
The locality of the author (north- 
ern Ohio) has had an abundance of 
natural pollen, so much so that an 
artificial pollen substitute or sup- 
plement may or may not be neces- 
sary, except during spring when 
there is inclement weather. 

In many and probably in most lo- 
calities there is a deficiency of nat- 
ural pollen, both in the fall to pro- 
vide winter reserves and in the 
spring because of inclement weather. 
The feeding of pollen supplement 
under either condition makes it pos- 
sible to develop full-strength colo- 
nies in time for the honey flow. In 
other words, the development of 
colonies is basically limited by the 
food factors—pollen and _ honey. 
When both of these (not just one or 
the other), are provided in abun- 
dance, full-strength colonies can be 
developed independent of seasonal 
or locality factors. 

We at Medina and vicinity have 
been wintering over 1000 unpacked 
colonies successfully for the last 

(Continued on page 504) 
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Wintering Bees Inside 
By H. William Scott 


|The writer, Mr. Scott, has had 60 years 
of beekeeping and has completed 33 years 
as Judge of the Municipal Court of his city. 
This article was written in 1943.—Editor.]} 

I have read so much on this sub- 
ject that it seems almost useless to 
write another word on the matter, 
but after 59 years’ experience with 
bees I am making so bold as to de- 
scribe some of my practices, and 
give the results following therefrom, 
for success has rewarded some of 
the efforts. 

The location is central Vermont. 
The winters are long and severe. 
Bees seldom have flights after mid- 
November until the latter part of 
March; the temperature ranges to 40 
degrees below  zero—variable— 
some winters snow covers the ground 
to varying depths; northwest winds 
are frequent; days are more cloudy 
than with sunshine. 

The flora is of great variety; gold- 
en willow, rock maple, cherry, fruit 
bloom, dandelion, raspberry, clo- 
vers, sumac, milkweed, basswood, 
goldenrod, and asters. The surplus 
is mostly from raspberry and clovers. 
Goldenrod and asters come after the 
better honey is removed. Usually 
it is not good for winter food here. 

The Building is Well Arranged 

The bee house, a single boarded 
building, 12’ x 18’, with 12 foot walls 
to a square pitch roof covered by 
heavy roofing paper. Each two feet 
there is a 12” x 16” window two feet 
above floor, for light and ventilation, 
covered on the outside with screen, 
with escape arrangement for bees 
to go out. There is room on the 
floor for 18 colonies, and on a shelf 
4% feet above the floor for 20 colo- 
nies. 

The building opens at the north 
end and runs the long way north and 
south, protected on the east and 
south by woods, and on the west by 
a rising hill and trees. No wind 
from any direction can strike it. 

There has never been any appre- 
ciable difference in the wintering 
of the bees on either side in the 
building; nor has there been any 
difference in the quantity of honey 
produced on either side. Some 
drifting of bees does occur, but not 
so as to seriously affect the standing 
of the colonies. 

Oe studs are set exactly two feet 


apart on centers. A false bottom is 
laid to provide a passageway under 
the floor for the hive two feet into 
the room. On this the floor for the 
hive is placed. The opening by use 
of bevelled boards is provided so 
that as the brood chamber is on the 
floor it is about between the second 
and third frame, and is 1’ x 16” 
down and out through the wall of 
the building. Bees go down about 
1%4” and out about 7” to the outside. 

The outside entrance that is one 
inch by 16 inches in summer is clos- 
ed by a slide to %%” x 2”, and all is 
ready for winter. 

Standard size brood chambers, 
with bee space under the frames, 
are used, frames running with the 
entrance ( a necessary manner for 
handling at rear). A back board 
about 15 inches is in place so that the 
brood chamber has a space of four 
inches on all sides filled with planer 
shavings; and for winter about ten 
inches over the top. 

Plenty of Food 

Bees are allowed to have 20 
pounds of honey, if they have it, 
and are fed 20 pounds more of sugar 
syrup in September or early October. 
They must have 40 pounds. in all. 
The honey board is removed, then 
over the tops of the frames a shallow 
cigar box of about %4” is placed a 
little diagonally, over which is plac- 
ed a cloth cover of sacking, old car- 
pet or whatever you have, and over 
this to within two inches of the 
front several thicknesses of news- 
paper and then shavings carefully 
distributed to make sure all is close. 
then a sack with about 10 inches of 
shavings—the sack for easier and 
quicker handling. 

Moisture Free 

The building is light and airy. Any 
sunlight helps keep it dry. Any 
moisture from the bees rises slowly 
through the cloth sacking in the 
front space not covered by the paper, 
into the shavings. and with the light 
and air above is promptly evaporat- 
ed. No moisture gathers inside of 
the hive. If the bees are cold they 
can retreat to the rear, if they warm 
up and want more air they can go 
to the front. Seldom does the 
entrance become clogged because of 

(Continued on page 501) 
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From the Field of Experience 
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SUPERSEDURE METHOD OF RE- 
QUEENING HAS ITS 
DISADVANTAGES 


By E. S. Miller 

The practice of depending upon 
bees to requeen themselves by super- 
sedure has its disadvantages. Too 
many colonies supersede at the 
wrong time. If this occurs at the 
time of the main honey flow or 
just previous thereto, less honey is 
produced and swarms may result 
unless means are taken to prevent 
them. 

I find that later in the season, in 
a considerable number of colonies, 
the young queen does not begin lay- 
ing until after all of the brood has 
emerged, resulting in a loss of at 
least three weeks of brood rearing. 
If the break occurs in late August 
and September the colony will go 
into winter with old bees and very 
likely perish before spring. Those 
that try to supersede late in the fall 
become queenless or develop drone 
layers and pass out in spring after 
consuming their winter stores. 

It seems advisable to inspect all 
colonies before the end of the fall 
flow and to mark for execution any 
not well supplied with brood and 
bees, thus saving winter stores 
which .may be used with package 
bees the following spring. 

Valparaiso, Indiana 


eee 
ANTS PINCH-HIT FOR BEES 


By Clarence Tontz 

In their spare time, and sometimes 
with a rifle strapped on their backs, 
marines in the Pacific battlefield 
area are raising a lot of fine vege- 
tables. This year’s yield, according 
to Staff Sergeant George Doying, 
USMCR, writing in The Leather- 
neck, is expected to yield 150,000 
tons of vegetables. 

When the first crop of squash and 
melons began to blossom the men 
crawled up and down the long rows, 
carefully pollinating each blossom 
by hand. They had imported sev- 
eral hives of bees to take care of 
the pollinating, but they had been 
eaten by birds. There were no 
native bees. 

On plants that the marines hadn’t 
had time to pollinate someone notic- 
ed tiny stubs of melons appearing 


nevertheless. Investigation showed 
that the ever-present ants had final- 
ly done the boys a good turn. The 
boys don’t crawl up and down the 
rows anymore. They have put the 
ants in charge of the pollinating de- 
partment. 


eee 

BEES ON ITALIAN FRONT 

Mr. Harley F. Brown, Augusta, 
Ohio, bee inspector for Carroll 
County, sends us a V-mail letter 
from his friend, Cpl. Donald Mar- 
shall, formerly of Carrolton, Ohio, 
a part of which reads as follows: 

“You ask about the bees here. 
There seem to be plenty. The hives 
are almost like ours but colonies 
aren’t as strong. Foulbrood isn’t as 
bad here as starvation. We got an 
old rag afire and gave them a good 
smoking, lifted out one of the low- 
ers. We got nipped plenty but got 
all the honey. It was below Rome 
es there seemed to be lots of 
ees.” 


ee ® 
THE FLIGHT OF BEES 

(From the Australian Bee Journal) 

An unusual opportunity occurred 
here recently of observing the dis- 
tance travelled by bees, and con- 
firms experiments carried out in the 
U. S. A. some years ago, when hies 
were placed a mile apart for a dis- 
tance of 7 miles from the nearest 
source of nectar supplies. 

The Red Gum trees along the Too- 
lern-Melton Creek bloomed very 
freely this season but failed to yield 
during the first fortnight although 
some pollen was stored from it at 
the small home apiary. Then during 
the warm, thundery weather from 
Christmas until after New Year this 
patch yielded heavily, when a cold 
spell of weather lasting for a week 
cut the flow right out. 

At Christmas I had removed three 
centre combs from a stock of pure 
Carnis in the home apiary, replac- 
ing them with dry combs with the 
intention of encouraging brood pro- 
duction. When I checked up this hive 
just after New Years the combs 
were full of pure Red Gum honey. 
Those who know this part will agree 
that it is 4 miles to the nearest 
part of the Red Gum Creek, running 
to 6 miles at Melton where the best 
patch is showing. 

This is not my first experience 
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of the kind, and I have had bees 
store honey from broad-leafed pep- 
permint at Breakneck years ago 
while on the Red Gum site at Melton 
—a distance of 6-7 miles. At the 
present moment a small apiary at 
the head of the Red Gum Creek at 
Toolern is storing from Yellow 
Stringybark at Breakneck, a dis- 
tance of approximately 3 miles. I 
do not intend moving them nearer. 
—V.R. Davey 

. e oe 
THAT WASTE SPACE IN BROOD 

COMBS. 


By E. S. Miller 

In regard to the question raised by 
Mr. J. E. McKee (October, 1944, 
Gleanings, page 444), concerning the 
space left open along the bottom-bar 
of brood combs, this is a problem 
easily solved. First, have all combs 
drawn from full sheets of founda- 
tion above the brood, preferably in 
the food chamber. Secondly, with 
the queen confined to the lower 
story, demaree every year, render- 
ing into wax all defective combs. I 
have thousands of combs drawn en- 
tirely down to the bottom bar. In 
fact, I would not tolerate any other 
kind very long. 

Valparaiso, Indiana. 


ee e@ 
POST-WAR PLANNING FOR 
BEEKEEPERS 


Bv Lt. Cvril E. Tetrick 


{[Note—Lt. Tetrick, now serving his 
country somewhere in the Pacific, is 
a beekeeper from Indiana and hopes 
to eventually take up beekeeping on 
a commercial scale when he returns 
to civilian life.—Editor.] 








With sO much post-war Planning 
being done back home, it has occur- 
red to me and to several other bee- 
keepers with whom I have talked, 
that American beekeeping is in need 
of a far-reaching and practical Post- 
War Plan. The following is present- 
ed—not as an answer to beekeepers’ 
prayers, but simply as a matter of 
concern to all beekeepers, the sub- 
stance of which represents my own 
opinions and those of other beekeep- 
ers whom I have come in contact 
with in the Army: 

1. All-out efforts should be put 
forth by all beekeepers to increase 
honey production. Honey is a food 
and should be presented to the con- 
suming public as such. Until the in- 
dustry can assure the public of an 
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adequate and dependable supply, 
honey will be forced to take a back 
seat in favor of less nutritious, lower 
quality sweets, and substitutes. 

2. The American Honey Institute 
should be supported unanimously and 
with an ample dependable income. 
If this can be obtained through vol- 
untary contributions—fine; if not— 
then through assessment of all mem- 
bers by state associations. The In- 
stitute must have funds to carry out 
its work. It is our principal means 
of carrying on a nation-wide pro- 
gram of honey advertising and honey 
education. In connection with this, 
beekeepers should welcome, not 
“view with alarm’, the entrance of 
large food concerns into the honey 
market. These firms, through their 
vast advertising and sales organi- 
zations, will create new outlets for 
honey that will more than offset what 
local outlets the beekeeper may lose. 

3. More research apiaries should 
be established by the beekeeping in- 
dustry, state beekeepers’ associations, 
and state universities for the purpose 
of developing better bee stock, study- 
ing bee diseases, and solving bee- 
keeping problems. 

4. Beeswax production should be 
increased until an adequate supply 
can be,assured. Like honey, the mar- 
ket for beeswax could be improved. 
Its uses are unlimited but the present 
seasonal supply prevents its general 
acceptance. 

5. Beekeeping’s greatest need in 
the post-war world is cooperation— 
cooperation among all branches of 
the industry—the packer, the pro- 
ducer, the bee supply manufacturer, 
the queen breeder, the big and the 
little beekeeper. They all make up 
beekeeping. If one suffers, the well- 
being and the future of the entire in- 
dustry suffers. 

There are many of us, soldier bee- 
keepers, who are looking forward to 
a future in beekeeping. A little con- 
structive thinking—a little construc- 
tive planning on the part of all bee- 
keepers will assure you, American 
Beekeeping, and us a bright future. 

eee 


BEES CAN LIVE 25,000 FEET 
(ALMOST FIVE MILES) ABOVE 
THE EARTH 


——— 


By A. Burr Black 
State Apiary Inspeotor of Oregon 
You might be interested in an item 
in a letter dated Aug. 26, 1944 from 
my son, Ist Lieut. Willis J. Black 
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who is pilot of a B-17 in England: 

“There was a bee up in our wind- 
shield today when we took off and 
after flying for approximately three 
hours at 25,000 feet he was still 
buzzin’ around and I got aggravated 
and squashed him. I thought it was 
quite odd that a bee me jacket) 
could live at that altitude when a 
human would pass out in about one- 
half minute without oxygen and pos- 
sibly live five to ten minutes at 
25,000 feet. The yellow jacket flew 
around and seemed as healthy as on 
the ground, so don’t let anyone tell 
you a bee can’t live over a few 
thousand feet up.” 

Salem, Oregon 

ee @ 


ONE MAN’S OPINION 
On Feeding Artificial Pollen 


I have been thinking a lot about the 
feeding of artificial pollen. I have 
been thinking about all the elabor- 
ate methods used to obtain natural 
pollen so that it can be mixed with 
soy flour. I have been thinking 
about the ways and means for drying 
it, preserving it, mixing it, feeding 
it and so forth. 

It seems to me to be an awful lot 
of bother, even if the results justify 
the work, apparatus, manipulation, 
and worry. Also, the devotion of one 
or more good colonies to the exclu- 
sive use of gathering pollen means 
a reduction of just that much honey 
from your crop. 

And how about us little fellows 
who don’t need much pollen, or who 
have only a few colonies to begin 
with? What are we going to do? 
Leave all these benefits to the big 
fellows? 

I am a bit lazy. Always trying to 
find the easiest way to do something. 
My father was always after me for 
trying to get things done with the 
least effort. But the line of least 
resistance is generally the way to 
get the most done with the least 
effort. Only you have to put some 
puzzam into it once the method is 
established. 

For that reason, I wonder if all 
this work is really necessary. If a 
completely artificial pollen substi- 
tute will do the trick, why go to all 
the bother of gathering natural pol- 
len? Since four fifths of all the 
pollen substitute is made of soy 
flour, all we have to worry about is 
the remaining fifth. And since skim 
milk powder has been tried and 
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seems to work, what’s all the fuss 
about? How do we know that the 
pollen we are going to use is any 
good? It is true that the bees seem 
to do all right on any kind of natur- 
al pollen. but it stands to reason that 
some pollens must be better than 
others. 

Every beekeeper knows that all 
piants are not alike. No two nectars 
yield the same kind of honey. Some 
is dark, some is light. Some is bitter 
and some is just plain awful. The 
bees don’t seem to know the differ- 
ence, but we know that the wrong 
kind of honey is disastrous under 
some conditions. All the bees seem to 
want is a high sugar content, and 
to blazes with all other considera- 
tions. Why can’t the same conditions 
apply to the gathering of pollen, 
and the food value of the different 
pollens? 

We all know that bees will not 
take sugar syrup when nectar is to 
be found in the fields. The same 
thing applies to pollen substitutes. 
They will not take the substitute if 
natural pollen is available in the 
fields. 

But what I started out to say is 
that it looks to me as though a stan- 
dard completely artificial pollen is 
a whole lot less work, worry, and 
expense than all the schemes for 
getting natural pollen. It is exsier 
to buy a bag of skim milk powder 
and a bag of soy flour than to get 
the same quantity of pollen. And 
your mixture will be standard, the 
nutritive value will be constant, and 
you have absolute control of your 
mixture. 

And the funny part of it is that 
right in Gleanings, page 202, April, 
1943, is an article by Haydak and 
Tanquary, giving the results of tests 
that prove that bees raised more 
brood on a completely artificial pol- 
len of skim milk powder and soy 
flour THAN THEY DID ON NAT- 
URAL POLLEN. 


ee @ 
SECOND GLANCES 


By C. M. Isaacson 

A discussion of wintering is not 
only a pertinent subject now, but 
also one needing considerable “talk- 
ing over” (page 433). For while the 
main essentials for successful win- 
tering—plenty of food and bees in 
each colony—are agreed on by all, 
much difference of opinion exists as 
to other points. The value of pack- 
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ing, the possible effect of Nosema 
disease, suitability of various types 
of honey, and several other items 
have all been argued pro and con. 
My own experience with aster honey 
has been that bees winter on it as 
well as on earlier gathered kinds— 
but we do not often have a heavy 
flow of it. That starvation is a big 
—perhaps the largest—cause of win- 
ter loss is certainly true. We are 
too apt to underestimate the amount 
of stores needed, especially when we 
have a short crop. And the value 
of an upper entrance in winter is 
fast becoming a matter. beyond ar- 
gument. 

To pack or not to pack. That 
might well be the question raised by 
Mr. Newell’s article (page 436). 
Just one word, though, in regard to 
the bee tree and house colonies sur- 
viving extreme cold unprotected. A 
comparison here might be inappli- 
cable, since the conditions of such 
“Jet alone colonies” are far differ- 
ent from those in a commercial 
apiary. There is not space here to 
detail why, but a little reflection 
should give the reasons. 

English beekeeping has not be- 
come the large scale business that 
we have in our own country (page 
437). The diversity of equipment 
mentioned would seem to work 
against this, as of course .the nature 
of the country and_ agriculture 
would also. Organization seems to 
be well developed, however (a per- 
centage of half belonging to some 
association may seem small to the 
author of the article, but I would 
judge it to be large here.) The war 
has undoubtedly stimulated English 
beekeeping also, and the effect of 
that may bring considerable change. 


Pictures tell a story (page 438), 
and Mr. Rowland’s clear photos 
hardly need the accompanying text. 
The wooden packing cases are in- 
teresting to note, as we seldom see 
them here any more. Wintering in 
single story hives is also a rare 
thing with us, who are seeing the 
trend well established in two stories, 
and upwards to three or even more. 
(Might mention here that trials of 
three stories in my locality bave not 
been uniformly satisfactory). 

The resume of wintering practices 
which Editor Root has had in the 
several late issues of Gleanings has 
been thorough and concise (page 
440). The two theories he mentions 
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——-one on why packing should be ad- 
vantageous; the other showing that 
because of the nature of the honey- 
bee as a cold-blooded animal it may 
not be—are both worth considera- 
tion, and actual apiary experience 
will give the final word. But I must 
question slightly the figure of 50 
cents per colony as the cost of pack- 
ing. My own estimate would not 
be half that. Have other beekeepers 
figures available for comparison? 

“Good Eating for Cooler Days” 
may be the title of Mrs. Nielsen’s 
article (page 442) but I think the 
“good eating” part would be apt for 
all weather. Chocolate honey pie! 
Mrs. Nielsen, unless you furnish at 
least the half of a pie, I will demand 
a ukase against further mention of 
the subject! 

Queen excluders in winter are 
dangerous for cold climates, as Mr. 
Feedham’s item (page 444) and the 
Editor point out. I am sure that Mr. 
Bohne meant his method to apply 
only to warmer latitudes. 

Combs are always gnawed when 
next to an opening for any long 
space of time unprotected—at least 
such has been my experience (page 
444). Why? I would say that it ec- 
curs mainly during a dearth of nec- 
tar (and consequently wax secretion) 
—the bees use the wax in other 
places about the hive, and the part 
of a comb next to a lower opening 
is always so used first. It is the 
first part to be left outside of a con- 
tracting or weak cluster, the honey 
is removed through instinctive fear 
of robbing, and consequently that 
part of the comb is least in use and 
can be spared most easily. As to 
gnawing the combs next to a middle 
opening of a double brood chamber 
—yes, if the cluster is small enough 
to recede above the lower edge of 
upper combs—otherwise, no. It is 
both being next to an opening and 
being in position to be left outside 
of the cluster at some time that de- 
termines the gnawing. 

Floor price support for honey is 
tempting (page 453), but just a word 
—government help will bring gov- 
ernment control eventually. Do bee- 
keepers want control? We should 
consider that carefully. 

Contributions to the Institute are 
in order now. When your honey crop 
is sold, don’t forget. We will need 
later its work now. 

Middle River, Minnesota 
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Spinster Jane Says 





Look Up and Not Down 

We have been deluged with rain 
which has formed big puddles in 
every depression, and the roads are 
filled with muddy ruts which grow 
deeper and deeper as trucks with 
heavy loads pass over them. Look- 
ing downward, the picture is not 
pleasing. But let us look upward un- 
to the hills, and how the scene 
changes! All is gloriously beauti- 
ful. The hills, hereabout, are sym- 
phonies in green and gold. Aren’t 
music and beauty the same? Both 
are feasts for the senses. Music feasts 
the ear; beauty, the eye. 

In the beeyard all is quiet. For 
days the bees have not dared to ven- 
ture outside their hives, as, besides 
being rainy, the weather has been 
bleak and disagreeable. 


To Eat One Must Work 

Boy is in for another disappoint- 
ment, Our honey, being below par, 
he decided to leave to the bees at the 
rate of 50 pounds or better to the 
hive, rather than extract and sell it. 
Solomon’s wisdom doesn’t always 
apply to the bees. Of humans, he de- 
clares, “If a man toil not, neither 
shall he eat.” With bees, when they 
can not work they must eat or 
starve, and_  self-preservation, the 
first law with humans, applies also 
to them, more so, in fact, as there 
are females and young ones nearly 
altogether occupying hives at this 
season of the year. Aren’t they sup- 
posed to be provided for? Or did 
their males make such a flop of the 
business that the females took over? 

And Boy’s disappointment? He 
had thought the bees would require 
very little feeding, and some warm 
day when he comes to examine them 
he is in for a big surprise. It will 
take a couple of bags of sugar, I feel 
sure, to carry them over. 

Bees were certainly no paying 
proposition for him in 1944. And 
still, he is not at all discouraged. He 
philosophically remarks, “There is 
sure to be the odd bad year in any 
business.” 

Bears Not Honey Hungry Yet 

One fine thing, our new bee yard, 
though close to bear-infested bush 
lands, has never yet been raided by 
any of the bruin tribe. He and his kin 
may yet attack, if he grows too hun- 
gry. The blueberry crop was a fail- 


ure last season, and often we see 
bears feeding on clover in fields close 
to the bush. Boy’s brother shot a 
mother bear recently, and hopes to 
snare the cubs yet. There is a $10.00 
bounty on the old bear, but cubs are 
not supposed to be real and dangerous 
bears until at least a year old. Men 
framing this law were not far-sight- 
ed enough, to my mind. 

A neighbor of ours just had a 
sheep killed; not far from where 
bruin was shot. He declares dogs 
did the killing, but I ‘Shae me doots.” 
It seems much more likely to be the 
work of bears. Why should dogs, 
heretofore peaceful, set out on a 
rampage and go berserk? Might it 
not be the work of those cubs, or- 
phaned and hungry, and now forced 
to fend for themselves? Luckily for 
that neighbor I am no councillor. I 
would surely insist that the animal 
be skinned. Those sharp claws would 
leave their mark if it was the work 
of bears. 

Much to be Thankful For 

Thanksgiving is over, over here, 
and like you, over there, we have a 
great deal to be thankful for. The 
war is still bad, but on a fair way to 
be won by our allies. Crops are 
good for the first time in several 
years. Yes, we have so much be- 
sides to be thankful for, so let us 
give thanks and rejoice. 























“Some one told him, you gotta live with 
em.” 
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American Honey Institute News Notes 
, ' By Mrs. Harriet M. Grace, Director 





Three new pieces of literature will 
soon be in the mail to members of 
the Institute. If you are not on the 
mailing list, send a request for com- 
plimentary copies. 


= os ca 
A booklet of recipes for the baker 
is now ready. Help the industry by 
purchasing these books at 5 cents 
each to distribute to the bakers in 
your town. The following formulas 
are included: 
Breads 
Dutch Honey Bread 
Honey and Nut Bread 
Honeynut Butter Buns 
Honeynut Butter Kernel Kuchen 
Honeynut Cream Coffee Cake 
Honey Ring 
Honey Top Roll 
Milk and Honey Bread 
Raisin Honey Top Coffee Cake 
Whole Wheat Bread with Honey 
Cakes 
Chocolate Filled Honey Cakes 
Honey Harvest Cake 
Cookies 
Honey Cookies 
Lebkuchen 
Pecan Honey Wafers No. 1 
Pecan Honey Wafers No. 3 
Fillings and Toppings’ 
Butter Cream for Honey Nut 
Cream Coffee Cake 
Custard Cream for Honey Nut 
Cream Coffee Cake 
Honeynut Butter Topping No. 1 
Honeynut Butter Topping No. 2 
Honey Poppy Seed Filling 
Honey Topping 
Peanut-Honey Frosting 
Muffins 
Honey Fruit Muffins 
Honey Malt Bran Muffins 
Southern Honey Corn Muffins 
or Corn Bread 
Tarts 
Honey Macaroon Tart 
Macaroon Honey Tart 
Paste for Bottoms 
Rhubarb-Strawberry Tarts 


& a +. 
The Department of Health of one 
of our states has asked for 200 cop- 
ies of each of the Institute’s books. 


e@¢ e@ 

The American Honey Institute has 
added a number of supporting mem- 
bers to its list this year. The Insti- 
tute appreciates the many and gen- 
erous contributions that are being 


received from members throughout 
the nation. Those who desire to 
have their names appear in the An- 
nual Directory must have their con- 
tributions in before December 31st. 


we & e 
The Director had a broadcast over 
WHA-WLBL on the first day of 
autumn. The subject was “Honey in 
the Fall Menu.” On November 21, 
she will speak to the freshmen of 
the University of Wisconsin. 


TWENTY YEARS OF WINTERING 
BEES WITHOUT A SINGLE LOSS 


































































































_ WetsuTs of Cotonies—193738 

Col. Nov. | Mch. | Nov. |Mch. lFood 
No.|1337 1938 11357 [1980 | 3€ 
1 | 76 | 69 SI | 504} 84 
2 | 68A| 62% 65%| 56%] F 

3 16/2} 52 IT5%y| 48 | 7% 
4 163%1 59 62 iy | 5274) 10 
J | 58% | 53 SHA | 47%, | 69 
6 |\S4%| Jo 63} | 58%| 4% 
Y 148%| 43% 63 44 | 55%] 7% 
8 159 153% 67 |6/4|5% 
9 | 62% | STH 64%| 58%! 6 

10 [63% | 58 61%, |573%| #0 
11|67 |604 T3A\O4 | 9% 
12| 60 |52%4 6344 |\S56.| 6%, 
13 (58% [493, 62 /a.|S4%| 7% 
14 |\J82 | 50 65/4 | S/L.|3% 
15 | 45 |4ox AT Ty |4F%| 4. 
16 |S7h4|SI% SS) ST 14 Iq 
17 |604 |5o% 39% STH] ++ 
18 |\SI/4 | 45% 664%,|60%1 6 

19 [61/4 |56%4| 4/-]| Days in Gellar: 109, 
% Food Consumed in Cellar: 6% Ibs, average. 
Food Cost, 29/4¢ peri. (Sugar: $430 pertoo), 











On page 301 of the May, 1942, Gleanings, 
C. H. Pease, of Canaan, Conn., refers to his 
record of wintering an average of a frac- 
tion less than 40 colonies per year for 20 
years, in a bee cellar without a single loss. 
The above record shows weights of hives 
of bees in the fall and spring, also number 
of pounds of food consumed during the 
winter of 1937-’38. 

Mr. Pease, in his short article referred 
to, said the per colony consumption of 
stores for the winter of 1941-’'42 was a 
fraction over nine pounds, which is prac- 
tically in line with our records, when we 
wintered bees in a cellar some 30 years 


ago.—M. J. Deyell. 
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From North, East, West and South 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Oct. 2 
Weather: September 
remained dry with 
no rain in our part 
of the state. Gener- 
ally speaking, this 
is running true to 
form, although there 
have been seasons 
when we had a nice 
rain in September. 
Market: So little honey remains 
in the hands of the producer that 
buyers have practically stopped call- 
ing. 

Miscellaneous: We mentioned the 
fires that had burned over some 
100,000 acres. From later reports 
we will have to double the estimate 
and make it 200,000 acres. It sounds 
like a lot of territory but with plenty 
of winter rain and warm weather 
much of it will soon grow up again 
and furnish pasture for live stock 
and bees. Several apiaries were 
burned, also homes, outbuildings, 
trucks, and machinery. 

Some of our large operators have 
fed quite heavily. A two-story ten- 
frame colony that weighs 120 pounds 
seems to be their idea of a colony 
that will winter well and build up 
for the early honey flow. Should 
the season be delayed a week or two 
they can feel safe knowing the colo- 
ny has sufficient stores. The bee- 
keeper is most fortunate who is situ- 
ated where bees have access to a 
fall honey flow where they can get 
winter stores. It is always a tempta- 
tion when the honey is coming in 
nicely to extract close—often with 
the result that they do not fill up 
again as well as we would desire. 

When a man reaches four score 
and ten and is still up and coming, 
caring for 250 colonies of bees it is 
something to admire. Mr. Reece 
Powell is one such man and claims 
the distinction of having been a bee- 
keeper for 80 years. Powell came 
to Southern California in 1887 and 
settled in Riverside soon after. Won- 
der how many tons of honey he has 
extracted during those many years. 
Mr. Powell was honor guest at a 
service club’s luncheon in Riverside 
on his 90th birthday. Long may he 
live to care for the bees.—L. L. 
Andrews, Corona, Cal. 








NO. CALIFORNIA, Oct.. 4 

Weather: Septem- 
ber gave us the best 
month of __ settled 
weather of the en- 
tire season, the 
greater part of the 
time clear and 
warm. Light show- 
ers occurred in the 
mountains, and in 
the valleys there 
were some hot days. 

Condition of Bees: With the .ex- 
ception of where bees have been de- 
stroyed by airplane dusting they are 
in fair condition. Beekeepers are 
busy cleaning up after their last 
extraction. The reports of requeen- 
ing and getting bees ready for our 
short winter is most encouraging. 
Here in the Bay Area the eucalyptus 
trees are full of buds giving us en- 
couragement for a honey crop in 
1945. The beekeepers believe the 
signs are good and are preparing for 
it by careful examination of their 
colonies to see that they have good 
queens, plenty of young bees, and 
a good store of honey and pollen. The 
1944 crop was not up to the average. 
The main reason for this shortage 
was the terrific wind storm we had 
early in the spring when trees were 
uprooted and generally destroyed. 
Where the trees escaped the wind 
tore off large bunches of blossoms 
and dashed them to the ground. 

Losses from Fires: Every year we 
have reports of losses of bees by for- 
est and brush fires. More often it is 
grass that might have been removed 
when unloading bees. 

Schools: The teaching of beekeep- 
ing in one of the leading high schools 
of Oakland the past season proved a 
great success and the organization 
of classes for 1944 and ’45 are well 
on the way. Al] that seems neces- 
sary to have beekeeping taught is 
for those interested to furnish the 
pupils. The high school furnishes 
class rooms and teachers. See your 
high school principal early. 

Miscellaneous: Dr. J. E. Eckert of 
the University of California appear- 
ed as an entertainer to the conva- 
lescent service men at one of our 
largest camps near Oakland this past 
week. His demonstration in the 
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handling of bees made every service 
man prefer beekeeping to war. 

Beekeeping clubs everywhere can 
well afford to place an observation 
hive in every military hospital in 
the country in order to give the 
convalescing patients something in- 
teresting with which to occupy their 
time.—Cary W. Hartman, Oakland, 
Calif. 

. > * 
TEXAS, Oct. 1 

Weather: Septem- 
ber was a relief both 
to men and bees. 
After months of 
drouth in late Au- 
gust came a shower, 
and September ush- 
ered in rain, real 
rain. The bees came 
to life and brood 
rearing and honey 
storage began. 

At the end of the month the hive 
weights showed that the honey sur- 
plus brought in was about 10 pounds 
and all hives showed a fine worker 
force of young bees, some _ brood, 
and a few pounds more honey than 
on the first day of September. 

Miscellaneous: This fall honey 
came from white brush and broom 
weed. White brush, bee brush, (Lip- 
pia ligustrina, Lag) Britton is a 
plant misunderstood by those not in 
commercial beekeeping. When in 
full bloom the whole landscape is 
white with its tassels and its odor is 
an unforgettable perfume. Bees work 
upon it from morning until night, 
but it is only in a few locations and 
at long intervals that a honey flow 
is reeorded. The reason is that this 
abundant shrub is shallow rooted and 
responds in about forty hours with 
open flowers. The tassel is about 
three inches long. This takes about 
four days to open all the flowers. It 
takes the bees about a day to dis- 
cover the fresh nectar, and after 
three days the nectar supply ends. 
In this brief time the bees do their 
best but from the very small flower 
little nectar is available. Should a 
second rain occur a few days later 
another lot of flowers are produced, 
and thus once in years a good yield 
from this plant is recorded. In most 
cases, however, as was the case this 
year, some other plant furnished 
most of the néctar. 

Some very interesting suggestions 
are brought up from statements made 
by Dr. Ganzalo S. Ordetx of the 
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Cuban Experiment Station. He 
writes that a Lippia species very 
much resembling our white brush is 
one of their best honey plants. But 
differing from Lippia ligustrina, 
Lippia virgata blooms throughout 
the year. From the shallow roots 
of both species and the quick re- 
sponse to rainfall it is probable that 
the two plants are both of tropical 
origin. The Cuban plant came in- 
to Cuba when that island and Yu- 
catan were connected during the 
Pliestocene time, and our species 
came to Texas along with our other 
tropicals at the same time. Sr. Or- 
detx has recently published a bulle- 
tin on Cuban Honey Plants, which is 
a masterpiece and a credit to both 
him and Cuba.—H. B. Parks, San 
Antonio, Texas. 


* * + 
KANSAS, Oct. 9 
Weather: The 





state as a whole has 
had above normal 
rainfall. Western 
‘| Kansas has been a 
1 garden spot. Cloudy 
and rainy weather 











during April pro- 
duced undesirable 
results in colony 


spring buildup. Plants were injured 
during this period as were the colo- 
nies. This has been one of the cool 
summers with cool periods occur- 
ring frequently. During September 
and first part of October there has 
been a gradual cooling downward 
condition with average to slightly 
below normal temperatures. 

Condition of Bees: Due to the un- 
favorable spring conditions there 
were few or no swarms. Colonies 
built up late. With the weak fall 
honey flow lasting from two to four 
weeks in various sections, colonies 
have built up to good strength for 
wintering. 

Plants: With the moist and cool 
conditions during the last summer 
and fall major producing plants 
have made good growth. 

Honey Crop: In eastern Kansas 
this was principally from white 
sweet clover. In southcentral and 
southwestern Kansas a mixture of 
white sweet clover and alfalfa 
honey was obtained. In other sec- 
tions the honey was a mixture of 
wild and cultivated plants. In the 
central area there was a light smart- 
wéed honey flow d the early 
part of September. Thé crop as a 
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whole over the state ranged from 
one fourth to one half of normal. 

Miscellaneous: The local sale of 
honey is good but not as brisk as a 
year ago. The bee and honey ex- 
hibit at the Kansas State Fair at 
Efutchinson, Kansas, was an excel- 
lent one by local beekeepers. Inci- 
dentally this is the area of best crop 
production during the past season.— 
R. L. Parker, Manhattan, Kans. 


e o & 

INDIANA, Oct. 5 
Weather and Crop 
Conditions: Light 
rains in the latter 
part of August and 
in September came 
after the worst 
drouth in years, 
reviving the clovers 
and the numerous 
fall flowers. There 
was little white clover honey pro- 
duced this year but sweet clover 
promised the heaviest yield ever un- 
til cut short by the drouth. Aster 
has yielded well and will give a sur- 
plus of about 50 pounds per colony 
in well managed yards in addition 
to that from clover. A heavy fall 
flow is reported along river bottoms 
and in other lowland areas. Bees 
generally will go into winter in ex- 
cellent condition with abundant 
stores and there should be no ex- 
cuse for feeding sugar this year. 

We extracted about 60 pounds of 
sweet clover honey per colony and 
now again with first and second stor- 
ies completely filled the bees have 
filled the third story with aster. They 
will winter in two-story hives with 
about 70 pounds of honey and pollen, 
top and bottom ventilation and no 
packing. Every colony not in prime 
condition will be disposed of before 
winter. 

Miscellaneous: Most bees through- 
out this section produced much less 
surplus than they should have done 
because of lack of room and exces- 
sive swarming. Thousands of pounds 
of honey are lost each year for lack 
of care. In visiting more than a 
hundred bee yards with the inspec- 
tor, I find that nearly all colonies 
had swarmed and many if not most 
swarms had escaped. Putting on 
supers only after the honey flow 
is past seems to be a “method” quite 
popular with small beekeepers and 
some others. 

I find that about 10 per cent of 
demareed colonies with top opening 
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and queen cells not removed, reared 
queens in the top section of the hive. 
There was no evidence of any hav- 
ing swarmed. 

Honey produced in this locality is 
sold mostly direct to consumers in 
5 pound jars or, as in many cases, 
the buyer brings the container. Sales 
since the first of August have been 
less than during the same period last 
year but are now increasing, prob- 
ably on account of shortage of sugar 
for canning.—E. S. Miller, Valpa- 
raiso, Indiana. 


a * © 

BRITISH COLUMBIA, Oct. 4 

Weather: The 1944 honey season 
opened with great promise but final 
results have been, on the whole, dis- 
appointing. Some favored localities 
report excellent yields but moisture 
or lack of it, seems to have been the 
deciding factor, as outside the lack 
of rainfall, conditions were good 
and swarming troubles were light. 
In irrigated sections of the Interior 
some locations did well where safe 
from orchard sprays, but in the non- 
irrigated sections of the North Okan- 
agan and the Thompson Valleys the 
drouth was such that only one cut- 
ting of alfalfa was taken. 

Crop Conditions: A fair estimate 
of the crop would be from 60 to 75 
per cent of normal. This is still im- 
provement over 1943 which for 
meny of us was the smallest crop 
in years. 

It is an unfortunate situation for 
the beekeeper with the demand so 
keen that we do not sell honey any 
more but simply divide it among 
established customers. The ration 
value of two pounds per coupon 
seems to be working out well with 
us and those customers who apvre- 
ciate honey seem to have no diffi- 
culty in saving coupons for its pur- 
chase. In contrast to last year, when 
the bulk of the pack was put up in 
one-pound size, the call now is for 
twos and fours which derotes a 
healthier market condition for our 
prodnet. 

Miscellareous: After 25 vears in 
office as President and Secretary 
respectively of the B C. Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association, Mr. J. W. Win- 
son and Mr. A. W. Finlav have re- 
signed and a life membership in the 
Association was conferred on them 
along with a suitable memerto and 
the well earned thanks of the Cen- 
tral Executive. The new president 
is Mr. F. Béettschen of Vernon, and 
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Mr. W. H. Turnbull was elected sec- 
— F. Pearcey, 


Kelowna, 


oe * ie 

FLORIDA, September 14 
Weather: With the 
exception of a few 
short cool _ spells, 
Florida has had a 
rather hot summer. 
. The first part of the 
summer was hot and 
dry, but the past six 
weeks we have been 
having frequent 
showers and, in some sections, heavy 
rains. 

Honey Crop: In some sections the 
crop has been short, but in other 
sections it has been heavy, there- 
fore, the honey crop in the state will 
be about an average one. 

Bees: Colonies in most sections of 
the state are in good condition, 
plenty of bees, brood, and honey. 
In sections where it was necessary 
to move the bees, there was some 
loss by smothering the colonies in 
transit on account of extremely hot 
weather. However, most beekeepers 
have made increase to take care of 
this loss. Considerable requeening 
is being done—Robt. E. Foster, 
Gainesville, Fla. 

- = es 
ONTARIO, Oct. 7 

Conditions: At this 
date, all of our 
honey for 1944 is 
harvested. With the 
exception of our 
bees operated in 
Victoria County, the 
buckwheat flow was 
the nearest to being 
a complete failure 
that we can recall for 20 years. Even 
at our apiaries in Victoria County 
the yield was much below average. 

Feeding bills will be heavy in 
many apiaries especially where colo- 
nies are wintered in single brood 
chambers. We have a few hundred 
colonies occupying a standard brood 
chamber plus a shallow food cham- 
ber, the latter solid with honey and 
pollen. But while some claim to 
winter bees in such hives with no 
feeding of syrup or combs of honey 
added, we dare not take’ such 
chances, for sad experience in the 
past proves that our bees need more 
stores than what are contained in 
these food chambers even if well 
filled. 
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We have a few apiaries in which 
the bees occupy two full-depth bod- 
ies, and even with them we find 
feeding necessary if queens are al- 
lowed the use .of both stories dur- 
ing the summer season. The only 
benefit we can see in using two 
stories is to avoid the necessity of 
feeding in the fall, and the only way 
we can be sure of this is to see that 
all queens are below the excluder 
confining her to one story during 
the honey flow. 

Miscellaneous: The season of 1944 
will be remembered by many bee- 
keepers in Ontario as one of ex- 
tremes in many respects. Rains of 
torrential proportions occurred in 
many sections, followed by extreme 
drouths. Much of August was very 
hot; buckwheat in many fields was 
scorched, cutting down nectar se- 
cretion and blasting the bloom so 
that the yield of grain will be very 
poor in many places. At present it 
is quite dry locally, but clover proas- 
pects appear to be fair for next 
year. 

Demand for honey has been very 
good considering the fact that cou- 
pons have to be used for its pur- 
chase. 

While the sugar situation appears 
to be tightening up, supplies are be- 
ing given for feeding bees, which 
as already intimated, will require 
quite a lot in many localities, espe- 
cially where the honey crop is a fail- 
ure. 

With the honey season over for an- 
other year, we find ourselves doing 
a bit of reminiscing—comparing 
practices of today with those of a 
few decades ago. Among these we 
find that swarming which was a 
real problem years ago appears to 
have disappeared. Just why, it is hard 
to explain. Then again we used to 
worry about the possibility of colo- 
nies being robbed. And now I can- 
not recall of a queenright colony 
being robbed for many years, and 
here. again we would be at a loss to 
explain just why this is so. Weak 
colonies in the spring followed by 
“spring dwindling’ was also a 
problem unsolved some years ago. 
While we may lose some colonies 
during winter or early svring by 
starvation, it is rare indeed to have 
any real weak colonies to bother 
with. Here again we have no ex- 
planation to offer. —J. L. Byer, 
Markham, Ontario. 
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Editorials 

Bees Working We received a_ Aster for During recent 

Ladino Clover card from Howard Winter Stores years wild aster, 

Myers, Ransom- the small white 


ville, N. Y., dated Sept. 18, 1944, 
which reads as follows: ‘“Tempera- 
ture around 80°. Ladino clover stil! 
white with bloom and bees are work- 
ing it furiously.” 

We would appreciate hearing 
from others who have observed bees 
storing surplus from this source. 
Ladino appears to have possibilities 


as a nectar plant. 
a e @ 


Avoid Saw- Several writers ad- 
dust for vocating packing 
Winter Packing for colonies have 
suggested planer 
shavings, sawdust, or a mixture of 
both. The trouble with these mix- 
tures is that they absorb moisture 
and hold it like a sponge and then 
freeze. Such packing is worse than 
useless. Our experience points to 
the importance of having a material 
that will dry out quickly. Ordinary 
straw or forest leaves packed not 
too tightly make an excellent insu- 
lation. If perchance they become 
moist, they will dry out, where the 
ordinary sawdust or planer shavings 
will remain wet and finally freeze. 
Baled straw in any quantity is usual- 
ly available and should not be too 
expensive for packing hives. 


. *. 2 
In the olden days 


One-Story vs. 
Two-Story the prevailing 
Wintering © practice was to 


crowd all colonies 
down into single story hives, then 
pack. The practice now is to win- 
ter in two stories having from 40 to 
50 pounds of natural stores. Golden- 
rod, or even aster if well sealed in 
the combs before freezing weather 
comes on, makes an excellent honey 
for wintering, but unsealed aster 
may bring on dysentery and trouble 
Jater on if the colonies are not 
strong. Likewise, honeydew should 
be avoided, but if well sealed in the 
combs and bees have frequent win- 
ter flights, it may bring colonies 
through in fair condition if they are 
strong. 

The main advantage in two-story 
wintering is that if saves consider- 
able labor, also the larger hive pro- 
vides ample space for brood rearing, 
honey, and pollen. 


variety, has become very plentiful, 
especially in regions where waste 
land is plentiful and where farms 
have been let run wild due to labor 
shortage. Aster is abundant this fall. 

When first stored in the combs, 
aster honey has a rather pleasing 
flavor and is light amber in color. 
It becomes rather strong in flavor 
as it ages. Some claim that it is 
unsuitable for winter stores. Our 
experience has been that bees winter 
well on aster honey when it is rip- 
ened, but do not winter so well on 
unripened aster honey. 

Aster honey comes late in the fall, 
in fact, in many regions it is the last 
honey to be gathered. Occasionally 
cold weather follows a late aster 
honey flow and the bees do not have 
a cnarice to ripen the honey proper- 
ly and this usually results in dysen- 
tery and poor wintering, especially 
in cold areas where bees have few 
cleansing winter flights. 

It would seem, therefore, that 
poor wintering sometimes attributed 
to the presence of aster honey in 
hives may not be due to that pariic- 
ular kind of honey but rather to 
unfavorable weather that may pre- 
vail during and following the time 
aster is stored. 


e 7 e 

AFB Less Virulent It is more true 
in the South than than has been 
in the North generally be- 

lieved that bees 
resistant to AFB in one locality are 
not necessarily so in another, either 
North or South. 

The matter has come up recently 
in the shipment of package bees 
where it has been alleged that such 
bees could and have carried AFB. 

Why AFB is less virulent in the 
southern states has not as yet been 
satisfactorily explained. A disease 
that would not show up in the South 
but may become plainly evident 
when it reaches a northern apiary, 
has been the occasion of complaint 
that some shippers were sending 
bees from diseased apiaries, when in 
fact the local bee inspectors have not 


been able to find it. 


‘In this connection, it sHould be 
stated that real AFB has been found 
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at times in the South and that the 
bee inspectors resort to burning. 

In a general way it may be deduc- 
ed that the southern states from 
which package bees are shipped are 
more free from AFB than most of 
the northern states. In any case, it 
is seldom that package bees are the 
means of transmitting foulbrood to 
a northern apiary. 

. * 6 


Sulfa Drugs These drugs in 
for the Cure one form or an- 
of AFB other that have 


been causing al- 
most miraculous cures of some stub- 
born human diseases, give us a glim- 
mering hope that they may be ef- 
fective where other drugs have fail- 
ed in treating AFB. The results so 
far secured are too good to be true. 
It is too early to draw definite con- 
clusions. 

We recall that while formalin so- 
lutions cleaned out the vegetative 
form of AFB it did not kill the 
spores of this disease. 

We shali shortly publish a paper 
from L. F. Haseman, Professor of 
Pntomology of the University of 
Missouri, Columbia, that will tell 
what has been accomplished so far. 
It appears that syrup medicated with 
Sulfathiazole and fed to bees has 
enabled them to raise good brood 
in combs badly infested with AFB 
scales. Now the question is, will 
those combs stay clean; i.e., will the 
drug kill the spores? Time will tell. 
* * e 

As we travel over 

the country, 

through western 
Ohio and mid-western states, we 
have noted sweet clover, in most 
areas, is conspicuous by its absence. 
A few years ago practically every 
farm had yellow or white sweet 
clover for plowing under in the 
spring, for pasture, or for seed. At 
present we see large acreages of 
soybeans, which, unfortunately, do 
not benefit the beekeeper. Red 
clover is also in evidence but it is 
not a major nectar plant. Alfalfa 
in some states is still grown and 
during a dry year it may prove a life 
saver for beekeepers. 

It is said that soybean is a hunger 
plant that robs the soil of fertility 
and if grown continuously will ruin 
farm lands.. Authorities are now of 
the opinion that sweet clover, one 
of the best honey plants and soil 


Sweet Clover 
to the Rescue 
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builders, will be needed and used 
to rejuvenate run-down farm lands. 

Beekeepers, especially the com- 
mercial class located in what used to 
be sweet clover areas, are finding it 
very difficult to meet the present 
dwindling bee pasturage situation. 

Some members of the National 
Honey Plant Committee had a con- 
ference recently with heads of the 
Agronomy Department at Washing- 
ton regarding the future of legumes, 
especially sweet clover. These offi- 
cials assured us that sweet clover is 
needed for soil fertility and that it 
will eventually come back into gen- 
eral use. 

If and when sweet clover again 
comes to the rescue of the farmer, 
agriculture and the beekeeping in- 
dustry will rest on a firmer founda- 
tion and there will be a greater in- 
centive to keep bees. 

e o * 


U. S. October, 
1944, Honey 
Report 


According to this re- 
port of October 14, 
just received from 
the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Washington, D. 
C., honey production for 1944 is now 
estimated at 185,301,000 pounds, 
which is 4,566,000 pounds less than 
last year. This means a per colony 
yield this year of 35.5 pounds as 
compared with 38.9 pounds in 1943. 
The 7 per cent increase in the num- 
ber of colonies for 1944, 5,219,000 
as compared with 4,887,000 in 1943 
helped to increase the crop this 
year. The 1944 crop estimate al- 
lows for the fall honey flow. 

It would seem that the unusually 
late fall flow that occurred in some 
regions of the East may increase this 
year’s crop somewhat over the pres- 
ent estimate. However, much of 
this late gathered honey will be 
stored in brood chambers and this 
should mean an abundance of honey 
for winter and early spring stores. 

Honey yields in the eastern half 
of the country, not including the 
Lake and New England states, were 
above last year. The crop in most 
of the western states, except Wash- 
ington, Nevada, Arizona, New Mex- 
ico, Kansas, and Wyoming, were be- 
low that of last year. 

The South Atlantic area produced 
47 per cent more honey than last 
year. 


- The stocks of- honey for sale by 


producers in mid-September -were 
estimated at 49,724,000 pounds. 
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Just News 





Beekeepers will break bread to- 
gether on Saturday, November 25 
at 7 p. m., at 19 Everett St., Con- 
cord, Massachusetts. The Ladies’ 
Auxiliary of the Middlesex County 
Beekeepers’ Association will fur- 
nish a baked pork and bean supper 
with brown bread, rolls, comb 
honey, coffee, cider, and squash and 
apple pies. The Club will present 
as a door prize a Christmas turkey, 
and moving pictures will be shown. 
—A. M. Southwick, President. 

s w a 

The Arkansas Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting 
on November 27 at the Library of 
the Court House in Little Rock. A 
cordial invitation to all.—lIrvin E. 
Nantze, Secretary-Treasurer. 


e * 3 

The Lehigh Valley Beekeepers’ 
Association will meet on November 
8, at 8 p. m., at Muhlenberg College, 
Allentown, Pa. Speakers are Roy 
H. Herr, President of Pennsylvania 
State Beekeepers’ Association and 
John Amos, Extension Specialist of 
State College. Colored movies will 
be shown. 


8 s oe 

The National Honey Plant Com- 
mittee of which Dr. W. E. Dunham 
of Ohio State University, is chair- 
man, held a worthwhile conference 
on September 30 at the Boyce 
Thompson Institute, Yonkers, N. Y. 
A full report on this meeting may 
appear later. 


+. e 

Bulletin 254 entitled ‘Bees,’ is- 
sued recently by the Ohio State Uni- 
versity Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice and written by Winston E. Dun- 
ham, Extension Apiarist, is a splen- 
did illustrated 32-page booklet de- 
voted to the technique of maintain- 
ing populous colonies for honey and 
wax production, also for pollination. 
It meets the needs of both commer- 
cial and back lot beekeepers, esve- 
cially those in the latitude of Ohio. 
Apiary management is outlined for 
the entire season. A careful reading 
of this bulletin should result in lar- 
ger colonies and more surplus honey 
and wex. 


* * * 

The Bronx County Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold its regular 
monthly meeting at the home of Mr. 
Nathan Zwoebel, 3326 Fenton Ave., 


Bronx, on Sunday afternoon Nov- 
ember 12, at 2:30. This meeting 
will be for the discussion of things 
of interest to beekeepers, things to 
be taken care of during the winter; 
repairing frames and inserting wax 
foundation; repairing broken combs 
by inserting new pieces of founda- 
tion; removing drone cells, etc. Bring 
your bee questions and problems. 
All interested in beekeeping are wel- 
come. Refreshments will be served. 
—Harry Newman, Sec. 
eee 

The New Rochelle Beekeepers’ 
Association will bold its regular 
monthly meeting at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. George Leys, 48 Drake 
Avenue, New Rochelle, N. Y., on 
Sunday, November 19, at 2:30 p. m. 
A general discussion of the past 
summer’s experiences will be 
brought up at this meeting. Also, 
new and approved methods for win- 
ter packing will be featured. Don’t 


forget the ‘“‘Question Box.” Re- 
freshments will be served.—S. 
Barnes, Publicity. 


a * * 

The Indiana State Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold its Annual 
Convention on November 15, 1944, 
at the State House, Indianapolis. A 
full program with at least two out- 
of-state speakers is being arranged. 
—James E. Starkey, Sec. 

° a te 


The 25th annual meeting of the 
Oregon State Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion will be held in the Public Serv- 
ice Building, Portland, Oregon on 
Friday, December 8th.—H. J. Moul- 
ton, President. 

* e eo 

“Honey Getting” a new 128-page 
illustrated book by Edward Lloyd 
Sechrist is well worth reading. The 
author spent some years with the 
Bee Culture Laboratory in Washing- 
ton, D. C. as field representative. He 
has had a lifetime experience in bee- 
keeping, having kept bees in Ohio, 
California, Maryland, Haiti, Africa, 
and Tahiti. The book is intended 
for commercial as well as back lot 
beekeepers. It emphasizes the fun- 
damental principles of beekeeping 
as applied to various conditions. The 
importance of a thorough knowledge 
of bee behavior is stressed. Main- 

(Continued on page 501) 
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Asked and Answered 





Killing Bees Between the Walls 
of a House 

Question.—What is the safest poison to 
use to kill bees between the walls of a 
house when the inside wall is in bad con- 
dition so as to allow the fumes to seep 
into the house?—V. C. Meyer, Minn. 

Answer.—Any poison that would 
kill bees between the walls of a 
building would have to be used with 
extreme care. Cyanogas, which can 
be purchased at any up-to-date drug 
store in pound or half pound cans, 
would be effective. It comes in pow- 
der form and is a powerful and dan- 
gerous chemical to handle. Bee 
inspectors usually carry it in their 
outfits to destroy colonies that are 
diseased. An inspector has a gun 
with which he forces the Cyanogas 
into the entrance of the hive. This 
gun could be used for forcing the 
chemical through the hole leading 
to the bees in the siding of the build- 
ing. It would seem necessary for the 
building to be vacated for at least a 
half a day, or perhaps longer, be- 
cause the fumes might seep through 
the crevices of the wall into the 
rooms of the dwelling house. Such 
would be fatal to any human be- 
ings or pets inhabiting the house at 
that time. Cyanogas wken put into 
the entrance of a hive containing 
bees will kill all of the bees in the 
hive in less than a quarter of a min- 
ute. Directions for using Cyanogas, 
found on the can, should be read 
carefully before using. It might be 
well to seek the assistance of your 
state bee inspector. 

Transferring Bees 

Question —How can I transfer bees 
from box hives to modern movable frame 
hives?—J. N. Pirtle, Tennessee. 

Answer—A simple and efficient 
method, which has been used by old- 
timers and present dav beekeepers 
alike, is as follows: Turn the box 
hive upside down, remove all. or 
nearlv all of the bottom. and rlace 
over it a standard hive body filled 
with drawn combs or frames with 
full sheets of foundation, and a 
cover. Cloce all onenings between 
the old and the new hive. Jeaving 
onlv an entrance in front, hetween 
the two hive bodies. This will cause 
the bees to go in and out ahove the 
old crooked combs and below the 
new ones. Bv turning the old hive 
over we also turn the crooked combs 
upside down. This puts the cells in 


an unnatural position and makes 
them somewhat less suitable for 
brood rearing and the storage of 
honey. With the old combs in this 
position, the bees will be less reluc- 
tant to leave the old brood nest. A 
comb of sealed brood placed in the 
new hive will be an extra induce- 
ment for them to start work in the 
upper story more quickly. When the 
queen has a brood nest established 
in the new hive place a queen ex- 
cluder over the old combs to prevent 
her going back, keeping the entrance 
above the excluder. Be sure to put 
on supers in time to prevent the new 
combs becoming crowded. Before 
the season is over the colony will 
have moved, bag and baggage, up 
into the new quarters, and the box 
of old combs can be taken away and 
the wax melted. Mr. George H. 
Rea, formerly New York Extension 
Apiarist, says he has transferred 
hundreds of colonies in this manner. 
Transferring is best done early in 
the season, during the fruit bloom 
or some other early honey flow, so 
the steady supply of fresh nectar 
will stimulate the bees to expand 
and build new comb. Late transfer- 
ring should be avoided. If the hox 
hive colony isn’t in condition to live 
until another spring, it certainly is 
not likely to become well enough 
established on new combs to winter 
successfully. 
Disnosing of Laying Workers 

Question——Recently I found a_ colony 
that had a large amount of high capped or 
drone cells, and I could not find a oveen 
present. I put in a frame of brood with a 
couple of good queen cells on it, but they 
must have killed the virgin queen when she 
emerged as they are still queenless. They 
have been that wav so long now that I feel 
it is useless to bother with them further. Is 
it possible to unite this colony with another 
good one I have here? .—R. W. Buffham, 

Answer—The best way to dispose 
of laying workers is to unite them 
with another hive of bees. We have 
found that it is preferable to do the 
uniting late in the evening after the 
bees have come from the fields. Re- 
move the cover carefullv from a nor- 
mal colonv. then lift the hive contain- 
ing the laving worker colony from its 
hive stand carefully, then place it on 
top of the colony from which the 
cover has been removed. We have 
done this a number of times and yet 
have to find any dead bees in front 
of the united colony. 
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Buy and Sell Here 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. 
References required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate: 8 cts. per counted word, 


each insertion. 
as “a” 


.regardless of how many figures in it), count as one word. 


Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word such 
and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use. as well as any number 


Copy should be in by the 10th 


of the month preceding. 





HONEY FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—50,000 pounds of good grade 
of Florida amber honey, little dark for 
table use H. E. Randall, Moore Haven, 
Florida. 

MICHIGAN’S FINEST WHITE CLOVER 
HONEY in glass. Write for prices. You 
will be pleased. John McColl, Tecumseh, 
Michigan. : 

HONEY FOR SALE—We buy and sell 











all kinds, any quantity. H. & S. Honey 
& Wax Co., Inc., 265-267 Greenwich St., 
New York. 





FOR SALE—Clover honey packed in 
glass unlabeled, prices and sample, 18c 
stamps. John L. Tideswell, 2711 North 63rd 
Street, Omaha 4, Nebraska. 


FOR SALE—Buckwheat and fall honey 
in 60-lb. tin cans. Any quantity from can 
to carload lots. Cloverdale Honey Co-op., 
Inc., 113 Central Ave., Fredonia, N. Y. 


WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of hon- 
ey. Any quantity. Write us for best prices 
obtainable. The Hubbard Apiaries, Manu- 
facturers of Beekeepers’ Supplies, Onsted, 
Michigan. 

FOR SALE—50 60-Ib. tin amber clover, 
$12.00 can; 50 60-lb. tin California_eucalyp- 
tus, $12.00 can; 50 60-lb. tin California 
avocado, $12.00 can; 50 60-lb. tin amber 

oldenrod, $10.80 can; 100 60-Ib. tin_dark 

uban (special), $10.00 can. Natural Foods 
Institute, 624 Prospect Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


—- 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can- 
not gumrantee hone buyers’ financial 
responsibility, and advise all beekeepers 
to sell for cash only or on C. O. D. terms 
except where the buyer has thoroughly 
established his credit with the seller. 


ANTED—Aster honey. Send sample. 
Robert W. Lane, Greeneville, Tenn. 

WE PAY CASH for extracted clover 
honey. Fairfield Honey Company, Millers- 
port, Ohio. 

WANTED—White and amber honey; any 
amount. D. F. Treap. 317 Keenan Ave., 
Cuyahoga, Falls, Ohio. 

WANTED—Light extracted honey, truck- 
load or less, cash. Dixon’s Products, 608 
Tiffany St., Bronx 59, New York. 

TOP CASH ceiling price paid for your 
extracted honey, any amount. Honeymoon 
Products 39 East Henry St., River 
Rouge 18, Mich. aes 
"HONEY AND BEESWAX—Highest prices 
paid. Mail samples. Aé@vise uantity. 
BRYANT AND COOKINHAM, LOS AN- 
GELES, CALIF. ; 









































BEESWAX — Highest cash prices paid. 
Send sample and advise quantity available. 
MUENCH-KREUZER CANDLE CO., INC.. 
Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


HIGHEST cash return made the day we 
receive your beeswax. Write for shipping 
tags and quotations. Walter T. Kelley Co., 
Paducah, Kentucky. 


CASH FOR YOUR HONEY— extracted or 
comb. Regular trade, send sample. 60- 
pound cans furnished, if desired. W. R. 
Moomaw, Stone Creek, Ohio. 








WANTED—AIll grades of comb and ex- 
tracted honey. Bee supplies and honey 
containers for sale. Prairie View Honey 
Co., 12243 12th St., Detroit, Mich. 

CLOVER HONEY WANTED—Top prices 
for extracted section, and shallow frame 
comb. Truckloads or carloads. Tell us if 
you can deliver. KEDASH BROTHERS. 
Chillicothe, Ohio. 


CLOVER HONEY WANTED--Large or 
small lots. Would like to establish perma- 
nent connections with several good pro- 
ducers. Ellsworth A. Meineke. R. 1, Ar- 
lington Heights, Il. 


HONEY WANTED—300,000 Ibs. of honey 
was packed by us last year. We neeg that 
much for this year also. A postcard will 
bring our truck We pay cash ceiling 
prices plus tin. If you wish to pack ome 
of your honey for local trade we can 
bring —_ the glass or tin you need. 
You’ll do better with the ALEXANDER 
CO. than with a distant co ration. Send 
your card today to the ALEXANDER Co.. 
819 Reynolds Rd., Toledo 7, Ohio. 


FOR SALE 


MY FAVORITE BEE VEIL. Write for 
description and price. G. M. Ranum, Mount 
Horeb, Wisconsin. 

QUEENBEE PAINTING outfits $1.00, 
colon¥ records 10-15c postpaid. Southwick 
Ariories Waban. Massachusetts. 

tOR SALE—60 new 10-frame metal tele- 
scope covers, inner covers, bottom boards 
4 to carton. Tinari’s Apiaries, Bethayres. 

a. 






































YOUR WAX worked into high quality 
medium brood foundation for 16 oents 
pound, 100 pounds, $12.00. Fred Peterson. 
Alden, Ia 


COMB FOUNDATION at money-saving 
prices. Wax worked at lowest rates. Comb 
and cappings rendered. Robinson’s Wax 








Works, Mayville, N. 
TRAP FOX AND COYOTE, on bare 
ground or deep snow. Learn modern 


tricks to outwit the sly furbearers. Free 
illustrated circular. Q. Bunch, Welsh. 
Minnesota. 





‘ HONEY WANTED—AlL Grades and Vari- 
-eties. Highest Cash Prices Paid. Mail Sam- 


ey. Sta’ uan . HAMILTON & COM- 
RAN. 1360. oe tareat tos Angeles. 
if 


SEEDS OF HONEY PLANTS. Twenty 
desirable varieties for bee gardens and 
, waste . | . Six packet collection, $1.00 
-postpaid. cular on request. Pellett Gar- 
dens, Atlantic. Towa 
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HOT WATER BOILER for heating honey 
or heat a building. Gerald Saur, Ft. Atkin- 
son, Wisconsin. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG. Quality bee sup- 
plies at factory prices. Prompt shipment. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hubbard Api- 
aries, Manufacturers of Beekeepers’ Sup- 
plies, Onsted, Michigan. 


SAVE MONEY by letting us work your 
wax into wired regular comb foundation. 
Large catalog describes everything. You 
pay only wholesale factory prices as we 
have no agents. Walter T. Kelley Co., 
Paducah, Kentucky. 


FOR SALE—Seven acre farm near Fox 
River on concrete highway with eight 
room house, good condition, gas, electric- 
ity, furnace, chicken house, orchard, eight- 
een colonies of bees with extra equipment. 
Charles Busch, Johnsburg, Illinois. 














HEATER OF THE BEES—For complete, 
authentic, reliable engineering data com- 
piled in conjunction with the American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating Engi- 
neers, and pertaining to the new Opti- 
mum Hive with thermostat controlled elec- 
tric heaters and fans, write D. F. McFar- 
land, Research Engineer, Solon, Maine. 








BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


GLEANINGS cannot guarantee that all 
bees advertised for sale in our classified 
columns are free from bee disease. We 
use all possible care in accepting adver- 
tisements but we cannot be held respon- 
sible in case disease appears —— bees 
sold. We suggest that prospective buyers 
ask for certificate of inspection as a mat- 
ter of precaution. 


PACKAGE BEES for 1945. Now book- 
ing orders. Crenshaw County Apiaries, 
Rutledge, Alabama. 


NORTHERN-BRED Queens. Hardy hon- 
ey producing Italians, $1.00 éach. Shirl 
Baker, Rodney, Michigan. 


CAUCASIAN package bees for 1945. Book- 
ing orders. Write for price to Lewis & 
Tillery Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 


QUEENS. QUEENS—We ship young lay- 
ing queens in November. Italians, $1.00 
—. White Pine Bee Farms, Rockton, 
a. 
THREE-BANDED 
queens for 1945. 
Alamance Bee Co., 
Graham, No. Car. 


























ITALIAN bees and 
Booking orders now. 
Geo. E. Curtis, Mgr.. 
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WANTED--Extracted Honey A!! Varieties 


One can or a carload—what have you? 
Mail your offerings and samples to us. 
Prompt action—Cash on delivery. 

JEWETT & SHERMAN COMPA 
Lisbon Rd. & Evins Ave, Cleveland 4, O. 
1204 W. 12th St. Kansas City 7, Mo. 


HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less. All grades. Pay 
cash. Can furnish containers. 


J. W. REITZ & BROS. 
Summerfield, Florida 














HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all 


grades. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 








Australian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 


“Australasian Beekeeper” 


Subscription 5 shillings per year. 

any ‘tiene. Inquire for International 

Money Order for 5 shillings (Austra- 

lian) at your Post Office. 

Write now to the Editor. P. O. Box 20. 

West Maitland New South Wales 
Australia 


BEEKEEPERS ITEM 


Serving the nos industry for a 
quarter century without bias or prejudice. 
“The forum for the thoughtful.” One year 
$1.00; two years, $1.50; sample copy, 3c 
stamp. 

With Gleanings it provides a combination 
that covers the beekeeping field. 

Both magazines for one year, $1.75 

BEEKEEPERS ITEM 


P..O. Box 687 San Antonio, Texas 














WE ARE NOW BOOKING orders for 
1945 delivery, package bees, queens, and 
2 and 3 frame nuclei. Write for prices. 
Walker Apiaries, Lexington, Texas. 


27 COLONIES in two-story ten frames, 
50 excluders, 21 extra bottom boards and 
covers, 65 supers, extractor, tank, uncap- 
ping knives, complete outfit. Everything 
new in 1942 and 1943. $500.0. Vincent Ste- 
genga, Olivet, Michigan. 








FOR SALE—90 hives of bees in 10-frame 
equipment. Most of it used only 4 years, 
some less; all drawn combs with enough 
supers; also, 150 chunk honey supers with 
drawn combs, 36 comb honey supers, bal- 
ance 10-frame Standard supers; queen ex- 
cluders; 1943-’44 queens. No disease. Cer- 
tificate of inspection at time of sale. 60 
pounds of honey to each colony in double 
chambers. $1350 if sold this fall; $1800 next 
spring. Paul Milnarich, 329 North Military, 
Detroit 9, Mich. 





YUM 





WANTED 


First class queen breeder, year 
round or seasonal work. Top 
salary for A-1 man. Must be cap- 
able to produce quality and 
quantity. 


THE PUETT COMPANY 


Hahira, Ga. 
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BEFORE PLACING LARCE QUEEN 


orders for immediate shipment 
this fall, contact us. 


Due to the war conditions and the 
draft we cannot promise de- 
livery on short notice 


Package bees next year as usual. 


Rossman & Long 
Box 133 





Moultrie, Ga. 


November, 1944 


THE NORMA ROY APIARIES. We are 

besten orders for —— — Saat. No 

with 4 required. ees—2 pounds 

queen, $3.25; 3 ah with queen, 

Queenless packages, deduc 70c. 

oa ‘deliver and health certificate. Norma 
E. Roy & n, Hessmer, La. 








HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED—Married or or, single, top top 
wages. Year around job to good he .. 2000 
colonies. State your experience. M. 
Ballard, Roxbury, N. Y. 

WANTED—Beeman experienced in honey 
production. Steady employment. Salary 
or share basis. The Hallman Farms, Black- 
shear, Ga. 














MISCELLANEOUS WANTED 














Queens — ITALIAN — BEES | 


We are planning our 1945 season for 
package bees and queens. By booking early 
you insure — bees when wanted and 
help us to plan accordingly. We begin our 
preparatory operations in January while 
you’ honey producers are usually wintered 
in. 

We guarantee live delivery—health certif- 
igate—mated queens. 10% books your 
order, balance 10 days before ship ~ 4 
Queens postpaid; pkgs. express co 
QUEENS: 1-25 $1.10 25 up $1.00 
Pkgs. ‘2 Ib. 1-25 $3.40 25 up $3.25 
Pkgs. 3 Ib. 1-25 $4.40 25 up $4.25 


SUNKIST BEE CoO. 
Rt. 2, Box 9 


CARNIOLANS 
CAUCASIANS 


The Queen and Bee business for 
the season of 1944 has come to a 
close. We thank our many customers 
whom we have tried to serve. We're plan- 
ning to be back again bigger and better 


in 1945. 
ALBERT G. HANN 
Glen Gardner, N. Y. 


Pettit's Package Beés for 1945 


WITH QUEENS 
Sold out to May tenth; can accept 
more orders for shipment later. 
WITHOUT QUEENS 


Can accept orders for shipment from 
April first on through May. 
Prices will be released soon. 


MORLEY PETTIT 
Tifton, Georgia U.S. A. 


BUY U. S. WAR BONDS 


Houma, La. 














WANTED—Quantity mating nuclei 
hives. Send description. Frisby & Ingra- 
ham, Box 244, Batavia, N. Y. 


WANTED— 100-300 colonies, disease free. 
Cash. Communicate. Herman J. Serig, Jr., 
1305__§ Salem Ave., , Hagerstown, Md. 


~ WANTED—Two-frame reversible ex- 
tractor in good condition. Also copy of 
Dr. —* book Fifty Years : the 
Bees. J. G. Burtis, Marietta, N. 


= RENT—Bees on shares. ~Ssaratin 
5,000 colonies western Iowa. Will furnis 
size unit to suit. All good 10-frame equi 
ment. Good locations. You must Know t 
bee business. If not sufficiently cnpert- 
enced will employ on salary while learn- 
ing. Need several experienced helpers. 
Old Taylor Honey Co., Harlan, Iowa. 














MAGAZINES 





THE INDIAN BEE JOURNAL—The only 
bee journal in India. Sample copy ‘fvee. 
Yearly, 7s. 6d., International Money Order. 
Apply Editor, Indian Bee Journal, Jeoli- 

, Dist. Nainital, U. P. India. 


READ the South African Bee Journal to 
be conversant with conditions from far 
afield. Subscription 5/ per year. For fur- 
ther particulars write to the Hon. Treas 
urer, P. O. Box 43, Cleveland, Johannes- 
burg, S. Africa. 


WESTERN CANADA BEEKEEPER, offi- 
cial organ of the Manitoba Beekeepers’ 
sociation, one year $1.00; in combination 
with one year's subscription to Gleanings 
in Bee Culture, $1.75. Wallingford Building, 
Winnipeg, Canada. 


MANY BEEKEEPERS have proven rais- 
ing fox, mink, nutria, muskrats, rabbits, 
highly profitable. Send dime for sample 
copy. Canada’s oldest fur farming maga- 
zine tells how. Fur Trade Journal of Can- 
ada, Box 31, Toronto 2, Ontario. 


THE BEE WORLD—The leading Journal 
in Great Britain and the only international 
bee review in existence. Specializes in the 
world’s news in both science and practice 
of apiculture. Specimen copy ” ost free, 12 
cents stamps. Membership in the Club, in- 
cluding a subscription to the paper 10/6. 
The Apis Cluh, L. Illingsworth. ay’s 
End, Foxton, Royston, erts. England. 


DO YOU FIND it difficult to secure 
information about sheep and sheep ranch- 
ing methods? The SHEEP AND GOAT 

ISER reaches more sheepmen with 
more information on range sheep than 
any other magazine published. Subscrip- 
tion, $1.50. otel actus, San Angelo, 
Texas. 
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eee TOWNSEND SALES COMPANY 
t 70c. E. D. Townsend Northstar, Michigan 
Norma I pay ceiling price for Michigan honey, either white, amber, or buckwheat. 
What have you? This price, $7.20 per can, is for homey at your door, in 60-lb. 
aan cans, no shipping case required. A postal card will bring our truck to yqur 
place at once. No new customers for honey wanted. Another year, when crop 
an conditions are better, it is hoped to have honey for all comers. Until then, 
le, top thanks a lot. 
». 2000 erent Soaegecanenaed 
panes Italian Bees and Queens for 
k- 2 7 
”- Closing for Winter 1945 Delivery 
.D ee ee 100 and Over 
prem Three-Banded Italian Queens | 2 Ib. and queen, $4.00 
rs 80c each any number | 3 Ib. and queen, ys 
ig, Jr., ‘ : Queen, $1.50 
s Wales they tee All orders booked on 10% deposit. 
Py rot 2 EUGENE WALKER 
JOHN C. HOGG 357 Indiana St., 
sratin : ( 
urnish Tifton, Ga.,U.S.A. | GRIDLEY, CALIF. 
yw the ' 
‘Tearn- TO BE SURE OF 
elpers. aeeag pees onal QUEENS THREE-BAND ITALIAN BEES 
wa. and package bees. 
We have been furnishing queens and ore a agg ith 
package bees through other shippers. S0n JOUr Cfase Caty WA 
e only Let —_ yours direct. ANDERSON BEE COMPANY 
y. S2ee. rite for prices. Opp, Ala. 
= CLIFTON APIARIES os 
P.O.Box 684 Oroville, Calif. A. F. Anderson, Manager 
aan Se 
r fur- WE TAKE THIS MEANS TO THANK OUR CUSTOMERS FOR 
Treas- THEIR PATRONAGE DURING THE PAST SEASON. 
— We are fast filling our schedule for 1945. Early bookings advised. 
g, offi- TWO STRAINS 
rs’ Fn PROGENY-TEST 3-BANDED ITALIANS 
anings VARIOUS HIGH QUALITY RESISTANT STOCK 
lilding, GARON BEE COMPANY, Donaldsonville, Louisiana 
ro Telephone 8614 — Telegrams, Western Union 
abbits, 
saunas = 
maga- 
f Can- rhe WRITE FOR 
ET ——7F FREE CATALOG 
ational APIARIES 
ractice Quality Bee Supplies Factory Prices 
> in- Prompt Shipment from Stock 
i _e Satisfaction Guaranteed 
ind. 
—_ THE HUBBARD APIARIES 
hee 3 Manufacturers of Bee Supplies 
th 
pecrtp- ONSTED, MICHIGAN 
ngelo : 
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REQUEEN 
NOW 


When you get your honey crop off and your bees are still 
gathering a little is an ideal time to requeen. The advantages 
are many — lots of young bees in the fall will insure better 
wintering, less spring dwindling, quicker spring build-up. 
Then too, these young queens will give you less trouble with 
swarming next spring. Why not try it this fall? 


PRICES 


vs ff . | rere 
fe 
100 or more ...... 


The Stover Apiaries 


Mayhew, Miss. 


















Ship Us Your Beeswax 


We are always in the market 
for your beeswax and will pay 
you 41’ cents per pound in cash, 
or 434% per pound in trade. The 
freight will be allowed on 100 
pounds and over. We will also 
accept beeswax on the make-up 
plan. 





We need tons, yes, carloads of 
beeswax to take care of our in- 
creased sales of comb foundation. 
Remember that combs made with 
Three-ply Foundation do not sag, 
nor warp, nor melt down. Your 
comb worries are over when you 
buy THREE-PLY. 


SEND IN YOUR WAX 








A. l. Root Co. of Chicago 
224 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Il. 


A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse 


1112 Erie Blvd. East, Syracuse 3, N. Y. 


A. I. Root Co. of Indianapolis 
121 N. Alabama St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


A. I. Root Co. of Iowa 


Council Bluffs, Iowa 


The A. I. Root Company, 12 W. 21st St., New York 10, N. Y¥. 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, Medina, Ohio 


Mail your order soon for 1945 Bee Supplies 
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This photo shows portion of one of our queen yards containing over 6000 nuclei 


ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


DS WG WE WE 2k k ccc eevee. 
a 3S TRG WH GUOOM once cc sccveces 
ee ee ee errr 


BY EXPRESS - 


OVERBEY APIARIES, BUNKIE, LA. 





JUST NEWS 
(Continued from page 494) 
taining a clear brood nest, in the 
opinion of the author, is essential 
to success in honey and wax pro- 
duction. The book is published by 
the American Bee Journal, Hamil- 
ton, Illinois. The price is $1.50. 
2 e 

The Montana State Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold its annual 
meeting in Bozeman, on November 
17 and 18. While the program has 
not been worked out yet in full some 
of the features will be election of 
officers for the next year, a round 
table discussion on time saving meth- 
ods and equipment in beekeeping, 
and an exhibition of time saving de- 
vices; State apiarist’s report and dis- 
cussion on the question, ‘Does the 
Association wish to go on record as 
endorsing definitely prescribed con- 
trol measures?”; discussion of pos- 
sible legislation changes to be 
brought before the coming Legisla- 
ture; discussion of territorial ethics. 
On the evening of the 17th it is plan- 
ned to have the annual Elk steak 
dinner.—Willard A. Bell, President. 

a co e 

The North Dakota Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation will hold its annual meeting 
at the North Dakota Agricultural 
College, Fargo, on December 6 and on 
the following day a short course in 
beekeeping will be scheduled.—J .A. 
Munro, Fargo, N. D. 


= a 7 
NATIONAL MEETINGS IN 
JANUARY 

According to present plans tenta- 
tive dates for the annual convention 
of the National Federation of State 
Beekeepers’ Associations and allied 
industry organizations are Sunday, 
Monday, and Tuesday, January 14-16, 
1945. These dates are dependent up- 
on the securing of satisfactory hotel 
accomodations, the probable place of 
meeting being Chicago. Present plans 
call for separate meetings of various 
groups before the two days of a pro- 

gram of general interest. 
Since many state associations will 








hold their annual meetings previous 
to the above dates, each should con- 
sider the matter of affiliation and the 
selection of delegates and alternates 
to the Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional Federation of State Beekeep- 
ers’ Associations. Each affiliated 
state association is entitled to one 
delegate on the Board of Directors, 
which determines the policies of the 
national organization. Since the Fed- 
eration is in its infancy, important de- 
cisions will be on the agenda at the 
January meeting. 

Further information concerning 
the Federation may be secured from 
the Secretary-Treasurer, V. G. Mi- 
lum, 104 Vivarium Building, Cham- 
paign, Illinois. 


e e 
WINTERING BEES INSIDE 
(Continued from page 481) 
the space before reaching the out- 
side opening. 

Thus prepared, colonies of young 
bees of reasonable strength, queen 
right and undisturbed, will winter 
100% even here in Vermont. I have 
accomplished this result for more 
than 20 years. 

Difficulties, of Course 

Now don’t ask me if I have had 
losses. Yes, of course, I have. Some- 
one put a charge of shot through 
the, roof once which let water down 
over a couple of hives—result—dead 
bees. 

Mice sometimes will get in—then 
poor wintering—worst of all, not a 
proper conditioned colony before 
winter—not young bees—not enough 
bees—not a good queen—in short, 
a colony that should really not have 
been packed at all. Such do not 
winter, but they are not winter 
losses. 

The Reason 

Why the building? Office work 
has occupied my time. The bees must 
be under lock and key. Time to care 
for them is taken out of office hours. 
Work can always be done within the 
building—not alwavs on the bees, 
of course, but something can always 
be found to do. 
Barre, Vermont 
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KEEPING Farru! 


* * x 


_ compromise, for a quarter century, the 
supreme goodness of America’s premier honey... 
GOLDEN BLOSSOM HONEY... has been rigidly maintained. 
Through these long years, tens of thousands of women have 
+7 


come to trust GOLDEN BLOSSOM as «#niform’y the most 


delicious honey. anyone can buy. Ever mindful of the obli- 
gation this imposes, we published in the early days of war, 
February 9, 1942, this pledge:— 

").. we shall not allow profit motives, nor any 
other consideration, ta cause us to deviate in the 


slightest from GOLDEN BLOSSOM HONEY’S 


”” 


well-known and carefully guarded excellence... 





1006, PURE BEE HONEY 
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» The Times, Daily 
This advertisement currently appears ™ pine Suns a 
This a¢ Trib World-Telegram, . Iphi: 
Neu's, Herald-Triounes , ity and in the Philadelphsa 
. ynal-American in New ¥ ork City 4 ton Star. The accom- 
| Balen Babiinore Soe he a my a of the loyal co- 
er 3 ; possible onty ler- 
: wut it records was poss > , Packers, Deater 
sr of American Sonne pa to these mem- 
li is reprinted here in grateful trs a 
ers. ss = m “sends. i 
pe the Honey Industry, 9#) long time fi 
ae 
—— — 
Please keep that pledge in mind as we Today, we are happy to tell you that, 
report to vou the following facts:— thanks to America’s great body of gen- 
» In the hive-production of de luxe honeys wees 3 —— this long, arduous 
. orange blossom, sage, white clover search has been richly rewarded. 
° $ ° the current year is one ot the worst ™ These Beekeepers, digging down to this 
history. To obtain sufficient amounts of season’s last, precious pound of extra 
these rare, flavor-perfect honeys for fine honey, have now made available to 
| n : : & 7» 
the GOLDEN BLOSSOM’s exacting formula us...and to you... limited stocks of 
) 


ed. 


loomed as a superhuman task. 


But months ago, even though faced with 
the seemingly impossible, we began to 


the most flavor-flawless honeys it has 
ever been our privilege to offer you under 
the GOLDEN BLOSSOM name. 


ave redouble our efforts in your behalf. Our = . . 
) . Thus, each coming month, we will be 
. executives and veteran honey experts ; ; 
ost eo able to apportion an adequate supply of 
set out to comb and recomb every nook m ee ead , : 
™ y GOLDEN BLOSSOM HONEY to your favorite 
1 and corner in the land. By bus, train and “Lh: 
sie it pee led Grocer. This means that, from now on, 
airplane they searched and_travelec “ae . 
yar, I ? F ? you can enjoy it regularly in your cook- 
traveled and searched. : 
ing and on your table . . . can always be 
No possible source of fancy honeys was assured of enough of this extra delicious 
too remote, too small for scrutiny. honey to meet your normal needs. 
— 
PRESIDENT 
Whey g " y an ny 
630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
a 





‘GOLDEN BLOSSOM HONEY 
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STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 
1933, OF GLEANINGS IN BEE CUL- 
TURE, PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT ME- 
DINA, OHIO, FOR OCTOBER 1, 1944. 


State of Ohio, County of Medina ss: 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Alan I. Root, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is Business Manager of Glean- 
ingsin Bee Culture, and that the following 
is to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper the circulation), 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended 
by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in 
section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 


publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: 
Name of— Post office address— 


Publisher The A. I. Root Co., Medina, O. 

Editors E. R. Root and M. J. Deyell, Me- 
dina, O. 

Business Manager, Alan I. Root, Medina O. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be 
stated and also immediately thereunder the 
names and addresses of stockholders own- 
ing or holding one per cent or more of to- 
tal amount of stock. If not owned by a cor- 
poration, the names and addresses of 
the individual owners must be given. If 
owned by a@ firm, company, or other unin- 
corporated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual mem- 
ber, must be given.) 

The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio; Capt. 
Donald L. Demuth, New York City: J. T. 
Calvert, Medina, Ohio; H. H. Root. Trustee 
A. I. Root Estate, Medina, Ohio: E. R. Root, 
Medina, Ohio; H. H. Root, Medina, Ohio; R. 
I. Bostwick, Box 242, Vicksburg, Miss.; 
Alan I. Root, Medina. Ohio; Ethel A. Cal- 
vert, Alhambra, Calif., Mrs. Scott Gold- 
thwaite, Chicago, III. 

3, That the known bondholders mortga- 
gees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any. con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also. in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corpporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of cepies of 
each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed through the mails or otherwise, 
to paid subscribers during the twelve 
months preceding the date shown above is 
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WINTERING 
(Continued from page 480) 

twenty years alongside of a few 
packed colonies. The difference in 
honey production is only slight, 
not enough as we figure it to war- 
rant the expenditure of from seventy- 
five cents to probably a dollar a 
colony for packing. But remember 
our average winters are mild, mer- 
cury hovering around from twenty 
above and sometimes twenty below 
freezing point, with a zero tempera- 
ture lasting but a day of two and 
warming up to 30° Fahrenheit. 

Our good wintering we attribute 
to large reserves of boney and pol- 
len that enable us to get a force of 
bees that will fill two Langstroth 
hive bodies. In addition to this we 
consider as important upper en- 
trances to let the excess moisture 
escape. 

Having said this, the author wishes 
to repeat again that he advises be- 
ginners and those who have some 
doubt, to follow methods that have 
given good results in wintering and 
honey production in their own im- 
mediate locality. We would say to 
the rank and file of many beekeep- 
ers, until you know you can get 
along without it, pack your colonies 
as before. Packing, if kept dry, will 
do no harm, but when it gets wet it 
is worse than useless. Here comes 
the importance of upper entrances 
to provide fresh air and to let excess 
moisture escape. See that the colo- 


nies have plenty of honey and pollen. 
(To be continued) 


1945 PRICES 
ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
2-Ib. package with queen, $3.75 
3-lb. package with queen, 4.75 
4-lb. package with queen, 5.75 

Prompt shipment and safe delivery guar- 
anteed. 20% deposit on booking orders. 
Order early and play safe. 


CLOVER BEE FARM, Hessmer, La. 


BEEKEEPER’S MAGAZINE 


Serving the Honey Producers of America 
Mail a postal card today for special 
introductory offer. 

Or send for this combination special— 
Gleanings in Bee Culture and Beekeepers 
Magazine, both for one year $1.75. 


BEEKEEPERS MAGAZINE 
Rt. 5 Lansing, Mich. 


(This information is required from daily 
publications only.) 
AN I. ROOT, Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
14th day of September, 1944. 
NE LLOGG, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires December 15. 
1944. 
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Protect your future 
by cooperating 
with these reliable 
HONEY PACKERS 





| paneee oF 


HE reliable Packers whose firm names appear 
T on this page market a big share of America’s 
finest branded honey. 

Each of these Packers possesses... and continu- 
ally promotes . . . a famous brand of honey that 
housewives know and prefer. 

This is because year after year, in good seasons 
and bad, these Packers jealously guard the uniform 
excellence of their well-known brands. 

It is due, also, to another reason. Year after year, 
these Packers invest thousands of dollars in adver- 
tising to widen the home use of good, flavor-perfect 
table honey. 

The result has been what you would expect. 
Today, this branded honey market is the biggest 
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TW, Burleson & Son 
BERS ane HONEY 







SOMPANY 





single outlet for the nation’s quality honey crop. 


It is a market vital to every Beekeeper in main- 
taining good future sales and prices and in assur- 


ing postwar prosperity to the entire honey industry. 


What does all this mean to you, Mr. Beekeeper? 
Isn’t the answer plain? Shouldn't you, in your own 
best interest, act wisely and act now? Shouldn't 
you sell all the honey you can... and sell it right 
away ... to one of the Packers listed here and thus 
help support this big, important branded honey 


market that is so essential to you? 


Of course, you'll get top OPA Ceiling prices. 
Why not send in samples with information about 
how much honey you can spare . . . without delay? 




















Let these guys 
STatt It! 


There's a day coming when you'll 
want to stand up and cheer the great- 
est victory in history. 

But let’s not start cheering yet. 


In fact, let’s not start it at all— 
over here. Let’s leave it to the fellows 
who are doing the job—to begin the 
celebrating. 

Our leaders have told us that smash- 


ing the Axis will be a slow, dangerous, 
bloody job. 


If we at home start throwing our 
hats in the air and easing up before 
the job’s completely done, it will be 
slower, more dangerous, bloodier. 

Right now, it’s up to us to keep 
on buying War Bonds until this war 
is won. 

Let’s keep bearing down till we 
get the news of final victory from the 
only place such news can come: the 
battleline. 

If we do that, we'll have the righr 
to join the cheering when the time 
comes. 


Keep backing bm up 
. with War Bonds 








Send for free catalog—hundreds more! 


—GOT A HOBBY?— 


Keep up with the latest developments 
in your field. Here’s a group of maga- 
zines that specialize in a particular sub- 
ject! Send your subscription today! 

Gleanings in Bee Culture, $1. per year 
Beekeepers’ Item, $1. 

American Bee Journal, $1. 

DAIRYING 
American Dairy Goat News, m., $1. 
Dairy Farmers’ Digest, $1. 
Dairyman’s Journal, 35c 
Dairyland News, s.m., 50c 
FARMING 
‘the Country Book, quarterly, $1. 
Farmers’ Digest, m., $2 
FRUIT 
Better Fruit, m., $1. 
Eastern Fruit Grower, $1. 
LIVESTOCK 
Berkshire (Hog) News, m., $1. 
American Cattle Producer, $1. 
Southeastern Cattleman, $1. 
Pacific Stockman, $1. 
The Sheepman, $1. 
Arizona Stockman, m., $1.50 
Plantation Stockman, m., $2. 
Coastal Cattleman. m., $1. 
HORSES 
The Chronicle, weekly, breeding, fox 
hunting, racing, horse shows, $5. 
National (Saddie) Horseman, $5. 
The Horse, bi-monthly, breeding, 
schooling, training, horse sports, $5. 
Thoroughbred (Horse) Record, w., 
Rider & Driver, m., horse-sport- 
pleasure, $3.50 
Spokesman & Harness World, m., $1. 
NRA Round-Up, m., (rodeos), 50c 
PIGEONS 
American Pigeon Journal, Squab- 
fancy, $1.50 
Pigeon News, fancy only, $1.50 
RABBITS 
Small Stock (rabbits, cavies), $1. 
American Rabbit Journal, $1. 
American Smail Stock Farmer 
(rabbits only), 50c 
OTHER SPECIALTIES 
The Soybean Digest, $1.50 
New Agriculture (sugar beets only) $2 
Small Com. Animals & Fowls, 50c 
Co-operative (Farmers) Digest, $2. 
Southern Sportsman, Q., 12 issues 
$1.50 
Mountain Music, m. fox, coon- 
hounds, $1.50 
Modern Game Breeding, m., 
pheasants, $3. 

The Home Worker, bi-monthly, $1. 
Black Fox Mag., m., fox, mink, $2 
Snap Shots, m., photographers, $1. 
Writers’ Markets & Methods, m., $2. 
Frontiers (natural history) 5 issues, $1 
Southern Literary Messenger, b-m.,$1. 
Stamp Review, monthly, 2 years, $1. 
Canary Journal, m., $2. 

Ozark Guide, Rayburn’s, b-m. $1. 
Homeworker’s Friend, m., $1. 

Mail Sale Advertiser, m., .25 
Natural Amat. Minerologist, m., $2. 
Ozark Mountains Repulican, w., $1.50 
Canary World, m., $1.25 

All magazines are monthlies unless 

otherwise noted; prices are for one full 

year. Satisfaction guaranteed. All or- 
ders are handled promptly and acknowl- 
edged. Rush your subscription today. 

Remit in any way convenient to you. 


MAGAZINE MART 
Dept. G B Plant City, Florida 
Sample copies at single copy prices. 














BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND 
STAMPS 
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ea York’s Package Bees and Queens 
QUALITY BRED ITALIANS 
$1. 


With the 1944 season behind us we are looking forward and pre- 
paring for 1945. The past season was very unusual with many 
obstacles due to present war conditions, but in spite of all that 
q we managed to ship more bees than ever before. The demand was | 
so great that we were booked up long before time to ship and con- 
sequently we had to return orders as fast as they came in. Produc- 
tion cost has soared to the breaking point and if quality is to be 
maintained, prices on bees will have to be increased as a defense 
to partly off-set higher expenses forced upon us by abnormal con- 
ditions over which we have no control. Our bees have won a national 
reputation with large and small honey producers alike through 
the years which result in many special calls for them. Improvement 
is foremost with us and our foundation stock is the best that 
can be obtained. Select breeding, good equipment, and workman- 
ship are essential for quality. Better bees is our goal and we ap- 


,, Sone preciate your continued patronage. 

co ‘ We are booking orders now subject to new prices for 1945 which 
g, we are preparing and will have ready at an early date. It is safer 
~~. a. to book early for better choice of shipping dates than to wait until 


z too late. Present indications point to a large demand that will ex- 
ceed the supply and if so an early sell out is anticipated. 


YORK BEE COMPANY, Jesup, Georgia, U. $. A. 


(The Universal Apiaries) 


























OUR SITUATION 


nly) $2 Our shipping schedule is full up to the second week in May. If we can 
50c be of service to you after the above time, please write us. It is possible that 
$2. more orders will be added during the early spring. Thanks for your good 
ues patronage. 


BESSONET BEE COMPANY, Donalsonville, La. 

















¥ 5 QUEENS 3 KINDS 
’ $i. $1.25 each Send for FREE circular 
1. $2. ; ITALIANS 
ues, $1 Caucasians bred to Italian drones 
-m.,$1. Daughters of Queens bred for Resistance | 
rs, $1. 2-lb. pkg. bees with queen, $4.00 3-lb. pkg. bees with queen ,$5.00 
. Over 25 years a shipper in U.S.A. and Canada 
$1. BLUE BONNET APIARIES, Route 1, Box 70, Mercedes, Texas 
» $2. y, ° 
"$150 BETTER-BRED .‘QUEENS---Three-Banded Italians 
ey 4 Thanks for your orders in 1944. Let us serve you in 1945! 
All or. CALVERT APIARIES, Calvert, Alabama 
knowl- | 
today. - : 
you. Mountain Gray Bees | “HONEY GIRL” ITALIAN | 
aati PLEASE NOTE: We are sold out = Package Bees and Queens 
or | 
queens for 1944 and until May, 1945 1 46 ” | 
een Thanks a lot for your cooperation. | ST. ROMAIN’S “HONEY GIRL i 
on BOLLING BEE CO. | APIARIES | 
AND Bolling, Alabama Moreauville, La. 
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The Monthly Honey Market 





U. S. GOVERNMENT REPORT 
Information from Producing Areas 

(Prices generally refer to sales at whole- 
sale by beekeepers f.o.b. shipping points 
except as otherwise noted. Dates shown 
for each section indicate approximate 
period covered.) 

SUMMARY 

The October honey crop report which 
was released by the Bureau of Agricultur- 
al Economics on October 14 forecasts the 
crop this year at 185.301,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 189,867,000 pounds last year, 
and 177,833,000 pounds in 1942. The per 
colony yield of honey this year is about 
312 pounds under that of last season or 
35.5 pounds, compared with 38.9 pounds in 
1943. The reduction in yield is largely 
offset by the 7 per cent increase in the 
number of colonies. Allowances for the 
expected late summer and fall honey flow 
are included in this estimate of total pro- 
duction. Final estimates may vary some- 
what, depending on how closely the late 
honey flow was estimated. Yields in the 
eastern half of the country with the excep- 





1945 PRICES 
ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES WITH QUEEN 
2 pounds and queen. $3.75 each 
3 pounds and queen, 4.75 each 
4 pounds and queen, 5.75 each 
QUEENLESS PACKAGES 
2 Ibs., $2.85; 3 Ibs., $3.85; 4 Ibs., $4,85 
20% down books order. Health certificate 
and safe delivery guaranteed. 

HESSMER BEE FARM, Hessmer, La. 








JENSEN’S 
“Magnolia State’ Strain 
3-Banded Italians 


More of those good package bees and 
queens for 1945. Large increase in 
package colonies, and planned expan- 
sion of queen-rearing facilities will en- 
able us to supply many of you whom 
we have had to turn away in the past. 
Due to higher costs there will likely be 
some advance in prices, but until furth- 
er notice we are booking orders at 1944 
prices, with assurance you will get your 
packages or queens on time. 


JENSEN’S APIARIES 
Miss. 





Macon, 








tion of the Lake States and the New Eng- 
land States were generally well above 
last year. Most of the states in the west- 
ern half of the country reported yields 
considerably below last year. In mid-Sep- 





Gaspard’s Quality Italian Package 
Bees and Queens 

We are now booking orders for Spring, 

1945. Only 20% with order, balance at 

shipping time. 50c more per package after 
January list. Prices as follows: 


2-lb. package with queens $3.50 
3-lb. package with queens . 4.50 
4-lb. package with queens .... 5.50 
J. L. GASPARD, Hessmer, La. 





PACKAGE BEES AND 
QUEENS 


Leather Colored Italians 
Bred for Production 


Prices of Package Bees with Queens 


Lots of 2-ib. 3-lb. Ex.Queen 
1 to 24 $4.00 $5.00 $1.25 
25 to 99 3.85 4.80 1.10 
100 or more 3.75 4.70 1.10 


Terms: 25% deposit to book or- 
der, balance ten days before ship- 
ping date. We replace any bees 
that die in transit if it is our 
fault, if it is the carriers’ fault, 
file claim with them. We start 
shipping February first. Old cus- 
tomers will be given preference. 


THE ISLAND APIARY 
Colier City, Fl 




















I have just purchased from Albert 
Koehnen, his Live Oak plant and 5000 
colonies of bees, with other equipment 
ay for the handling of package 

ees. 

This does not mean that there will be 
a change in management as 1 have 
been operating these bees for Mr 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


JOHN S. SHACKELFORD, Live Oak, California. 





Koehnen for the past six years. This 
assures our customers of the same high 
quality bees and ae and depend- 
able service they have been enjoying 
in years past. 

We are now booking orders for Pack- 
age Bees and Queens for 1945. Write 
for prices, stating quantity wanted. 
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— tember stocks of honey on hand for sale recently but dark honey, other than buck- 
by producers were estimated at 49,724,000 wheat, continues to move slowly. Most 
pounds. This represents honey on hand | honey is selling at or very close to the 
for sale and does not include honey on | ceiling of 12c per pound, f.o.b., in case 

- the hives. The bulk, or roughly 71 percent, lots to car lots and 15c in single 60s to 
of the honey on hand on that date was consumers. Movement of honey to the 

Eng- held in the north central and western | cooperatives has been fairly heavy during 

bove states. this a 

vest- Except for the Gulf Coast States, honey PACIFIC NORTHWEST: (Sept. 22 - Oct. 7) 

ields gathering for this season is largely over. West of Cascades. Temperatures have 

‘Sep- Through the middle belt of states and in been variable during this period, with con- 
the Southwest bees are still obtaining a siderable rainfall. Many colonies especial- 

awa little honey for current needs and if given ly from the fireweed sections are light in 

cage a little more warm weather may add to stores and considerable feeding will be 
| their winter stores. For the country as a necessary. Many have excesive brood 

, whole colonies are in better condition with the result that consumption of stores 

ring, than last year, with generally good clus- has been heavy. Demand for honey has 

re at ters and ample brood. In most sections been fairly good but not nearly as heavy 
after winter stores appear ample, but in some | as a year ago. Sales f.o.b. shipping point, 
areas where the fall flow was light con- per lb., extracted - clover, clover - vetch, 

50 siderable winter feeding may be neces- and fireweed in case to ton lots mostly 12c 

50 sary. This is especially true of portions r lb, with some lots reported at 13-14c; 

50 of the Lake States. xtracting is pro- n single 60’s to consumers mostly 15c. 

‘a. ge rapidly and in most sections will East of Cascades. Weather continues 
e finished earlier than last year as a re- ‘ood but bees have obtained little more 

——— sult of the lighter yields. Labor shortages an pasturage during this period. In the 
are slowing down extracting and fall Yakima Valley crop estimates range from 
feeding and packing operations, especially 80 to 100 pounds per colony, while in the 
among the larger commercial beekeepers. Walla Walla District the crop will run from 
Over most of the country honey plants 30 to 70 per cent of normal. Brood rear- 
appear in very good condition for next ing has been heavy with a correspondingly 
season. Exeept for local areas clover heavy eonsumption of stores, conse 
seedings appear fairly good. It is apparent where hives were extracted too closely. 
that the acreage of elover will again be The summer honey crop in eastern Wash- 
light next Year. However, over much of ington was of extremely good quality and 
the sweet elover area clover in pastures very light in color, while later = the sea- 
and waste lands is showing an increase. son a heavy mixture of mint honey in 

Demand from packers and bottlers for some sections made it dark and rather 
the lighter grades of honey has improved strong. 

ns Monthly Report of Honey Producers 

een 

25 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

10 Date Aver. Aver. Lge Lots. To Groc. To Cons. move- of 

10 Oct. Yield Yield Ex. Cb. Ex. Cb. Ex. Cb. ment Col. 
Rec. State Name Ex. Cb. Cond. 

or- 10 S-Ala. J. C. Dickman * 40 75 .93 1.11 Fair 80 

nip- 14 B.C. A.W. Finlay 42 80 Rapid 80 

a 12 C-Calif. L. L. Andrews 20 30 12 112 35 Fair 175 

eS 9 SE-Colo. O. E. Adcock 75 40 12 600 .93 6.00 1.15 .30 Fair 100 

our 7 E-Conn. Allen Latham 50 100 1.25 Fair 75 

ult 12 S-Fla. C. C. Cook 75 100 85 1.10 Slow 100 

t 9 C-Fla. Harry Hewitt 40 .85 1.10 Fair 100 

tar 9 SE-Ga. J. J. Wilder 50 80 Rapid 100 

cus- 11 NC-Ills. A. L. Kildow 80 20 75 .13 5.00 1.10 Fair 100 

nee 5 S-Ills. Carl E, Killion 65 59 60 .12 6.25 1,39 .36 Rapid 100 

7 9 NC-Ind. T. C. Johnson 25 40 90 6.00 1.10 33 Fair 100 
9 NW-Ind. E. S. Miller 100 100 95 1.10 .35 Fair 100 
18 W-Iowa E. G. Brown 30 20 12 1.11 Fair 100 
16 N-Mich. Ira D. Bartlett 140 140 1.00 1.25 Fair 100 
11 SMich. Floyd Markham 50 40 12 96 7.20 1.25 .35 Fair 100 
12 C-Mich. E. D. Townsend 25 12 Rapid 100 
11 SW-Minn. L. A. Syverud 95 1 100 2 1.10 Fair 
11 W-Minn. B. L. Morehotse 175 65 5.70 1.25 Rapid 85 
S-Minn. J. F. Garner 50 40 12 96 1.25 .30 Rapid 100 
C-Nebr. J. H. Wagner 90 50 65 .90 1.09 .32 Slow 90 

— 16 W-Nev. Geo. G. Schweis 80 40 7 .33 Fair 100 

a 12 W-N.M. C. A. Baltzley 90 85 .1214 .95 1.29 40 Fair 100 

— 11 NW-N.Y. Geo. B. Howe 50 50 12 0.00 .80 10 Slow 100 
6 C-N.Y. F. W. Lesser 40 50 .12 Fair 100 
9 NW-N.C. C. S. Baumgarner 30 75 35 Fair 100 
9 SE-N.C. W. J. Martin 100 90 12 1,00 1.25 Fatr 100 
7 E-N.D. M. W. Cousineau 50 40 5.35 1.14 Poor 

‘his 5 C-Ohio R. D. Hiatt 90 90 1214 1.05 1.50 40 Pair 110 

igh 13 NC-Okla. C. F. Stiles 20 0 60 .90 1.20 Fair 85 

nd- 12 SE-Penn. D. C. Gilham 30 10 40 1.00 6.25 1.25 38 Fair 90 

ing 13 W-S.C. E. S. Prevost 40 30 70 Fair 60 
9 C-Tenn J. M. Buchanan 50 30 75 1.25 Fair 90 

ick- 13 E-Tenn. W. L .Walling 20 0 8 50 1.75 Rapid 90 

rite 9 G-Texas T. A. Bowden 40 75 85 1.10 Fa 100 

| 9 S-Texas C. G. Mayes 20 25 1.00 1.15 
17 W-Utah William Moran 35 60 12 1.18 Fair 173 
9 N-W. Va. W. C. Griffith 40 150 40 Rapid 100 
14 SE-Wis. N. E France 100 12% .65 65 Fair Good 
12 N-Wyo. Earl C .Reed 100 60 90 12 90 6.00 1.15 80 Fair 100 
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N 
Don’t Wait--Order Now 
No. 14 4-frame Honey Extractor, non-reversible, hand power .......... 
10 fr. Wood Bound Wire Queen Excluders .............+4-6- 5 or sone a each 
eC ED oc kc dec sekosebesesnset eset Vesseces per 5 $6.65 | 
ee ce dn wae hee CERES ORES SEEDS OE OR SEARED per 100 5.05 
25-lb. Plain Brood Fdn. 8 x 163% or 8Y_ KX 16% .......cc eee cccccces 17.50 
BE. “TH GREE PE, cc ccc rsecccccctesssesesscseccoscascces 19.75 
OE re ere rr er rere eye ye re eee each .80 
ID, 6 obo 0656s cbt ee es cer eeCd ees Gesoneseeceesacewesebaced each .12 
EN RFP Pee eT rs eee Tee T TTT TTT OT TT ee each 1.00 
ee ED: cb os ca h6 666 bR eS EOE KAA RERE EO REEOOOREESHOS per Ib. .30 
NN ECC CE TT COT OTTO TT ECCT Te each .38 
60-lb. Cans (used—subject to being on hand) .................545: each .25 
i rr rr er ee es aks Cae w ee kee eKkae sb O86 Roce per case 1.00 
2 Ib. glass ng REP Se rT ee rt Terr eer per case .90 
ey ee ee EE, SED ois cece decnvedeaseeseeesceces per case .55 
ee ee I I So 6 0:60.65 6666600044460000660.005 each 1.25 
TERMS: Cash with order, f. 0. b. Cincinnati 
WANTED—SHIPMENTS OF HONEY OR BEESWAX. 
WE ALSO RENDER WAX FROM OLD COMB OR CAPPINGS. 
SEND FOR COMPLETE PRICE LIST. 
WE PAY HIGHEST CEILING PRICES ON HONEY OR WAX. = 
229 Walnut Street Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
































| NOTICE BUY YOUR CONTAINERS 


OUR COMPLETE STOCK 
UTILITY GLASS JARS: 


Made according to Government 


——_——_—-- 


Write for prices fer having 





specifications of clear flint glass with 
your wax made up - te “coat Aig th caps, 
utright rchase 10-Ib. jars—case 4—. ..45 
esis a ™ 5-Ib. jars—case of 6—...42 


2-lb. jars—case of 12—...42 
| 1-lb. jars—case of 12—...38 


5 1f-Ib. jars—case of 48—§$1.28 
Well seamed and soldered, equipped 
1 2144” wax board line caps. — 
COnOM oun On | Box of two 60-Ib. cans... .$1.00 ame 
1 60-lb. cans in bulk, each .32 


60-lb. cans per carton of 24 17.44 





COMB HONEY CONTAINERS: 
Not excelled for quality, Comb honey shipping cases, window 
| arto’ t 
strength and | style “wrappers for all size sections. 
t a 
workmanship LABEL SAMPLES AND PRICES 
| we sti" have complete line, of onc 
- . - e s ve a comple eo an 
Satisfaction Unconditionally Guaranteed sections, foundation amd wooden Ful 
zi and 
| August Lotz Company $1. 
° ° ur 
Rt. 4 Bay City, Mich. || | Boyd, Wisconsin Thi 
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J Look for this Sign 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
When You Want «® 
all | Glass - Tin 
16 oz. Economy Jars, carton 24 each, $ .70 
32 oz. Economy Jars, carton 12 each, 42 
5 lb. Economy Jars, 12 cartons, 5.00 
Trade Mk. Reg. 
U. 8. Pat. Off. 24 cartons, 9.95 
60-lb. Square tin cans, carton of 16, 5.40 
KELLE Y—“Th ” 
o Bee Man Quick shipment from large Paducah stock 
THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO. 
Paducah, Kentucky 
1io o~ Ree Suecet ise y Bye Supplies 
a FOR MICHIGAN FOR MICHIGAN 





ROOT HIVES have the preferred style cuts and dimensions and are 

. the standard the world over. 

‘RS The Lumber Situation is BAD and our Stock is LIMITED; anticipate 

. your 1945 needs and PLACE YOUR ORDER EARLY 

If you need HONEY CANS, GLASS JARS or LABELS, we are pre- 
pared to give you QUICK SERVICE FROM LANSIN NG. 


c PREPARE FOR WINTER 

Inexpensive packing paper, 500 sq. ft. roll .................... $1.25 
ment USE IT TWICE BRAND packing paper, WT a Se eee 1.95 
with BEESWAX WANTED 


Cash Price, 4112c Ib. Trade Price, 434.c Ib. ere paid on 100 Ibs. or more. 




















} 
M. J. BECK COMPANY 
s Successor to M. H. Hunt and Son 
, 510 N. Cedar St. Box 7 Lansing 1, Mich. 
ipped 
y 
2 
‘ 
S: $ 
= ears 
a 

tions. * 
_ American Bee Journal—monthly: published 
of and edited by beekeepers for beekeepers. 
den Full of pictures and tips on care of bees 

and selling of honey. 

—SAMPLE COPY FREE 

$1.00 a year, 2 years $1.50 in U. S. and Can- 
8 ada. Combined with Gleanings in Bee Cul- 
ture, both magazines. ONE YEAR, $1.75. 

This offer good only in the United States. 

Address— 





American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. 
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